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LEON GAMBETTA, 
THE REPUBLICAN LEADER OF FRANCE. 


HE common observer would recognize | liberal political thought in France a man of 


in the portrait of this great leader of |! mighty power. He has a broad, heavy 
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chest, in perfect harmony with that mass- 
ive, though not fat, face, which gives ample 
support to the brain, and supplies all the 
vital power which is necessary to the won- 
derful electrical influences which his oratory 
produces. Those strong and determined 
features indicate courage, directness, self- 


reliance, and force. He has a large brain, 


and having such support as his large and | 


vigorous body gives, he is able to make all 
his thoughts impressive, and to lead the 
hearer to believe that he is thoroughly in 
earnest; that he understands his subject, 
and is not only competent to carry it out, 
but well adapted to lead. Hence, he has 
a strong following; men are inclined to 
accept his dictum and follow his lead who 
de not intellectually agree with his opin- 
The length of the head from the 
opening of the ears to the center of the 
eyebrows is great, which shows very strong 
practical intellect, ability to gather knowl- 
edge of things and history, and to wield 
that knowledge in such a way as to arouse 
sympathetical action. He inclines to talk 
facts, gives day, date, and circumstance, and 
if he would devote himself to literature or 


ions. 


science, he would take a high rank in that 
field of effort. 

He is not wanting in logical power, but 
the predominance of his perceptives gives 
him the disposition to work mainly through 
them. Mere theories and philosophy with- 
out a strong basis, in fact, do not inter- 
est him. From the eye upward the head 
is pretty high. He evidently has large 
Benevolence, but that is located under that 
tuft of hair which occupies the front part 
of the top-head. 

Benevolence is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the exercise of political in- 
fluence. The public want to feel that their 
leader is generous, kindly, liberal, sympa- 
thetical; and in order to lead, he must 





awaken the sympathies o° the masses. 
The “ring” leader, Tweed, obtained his 
power over men through his friendly kind- 


liness. People were bound to like him per- 


' sonally, and his words and acts were full of 


generosity to his followers, and that tcok 
hold cf the bes* element of his subord:- 
nates. Those who 
strongly marked easily impress the popu- 
lar mind with the idea of goodness; and 


have Benevolence 


if a man evidently aims to serve the pub- 
lic, his measures may lack ethical correct- 
ness, but the popular masses do not see 
No 
man ever became a great popular leader— 
unless he was a king to start with—that 
did not have strong Benevolence. 


that feature of them or do not care. 


The fullness of the side-head in this case 
shows force of character and courage, and 
the amplitude of the back-head gives evi- 
dence of strong social dispositions ; hence, 
he is a cordial friend, inclined to be a bene- 
factor. His republicanism is quite as much 
a sentiment with him as a principle. Gari- 
baldi, the great Italian Liberal, is distin- 
guished for very strong Benevolence ; but 
he ‘has not so much selfish power, has not 
so much desire for gain, is not so strongly 
marked in the animal side of life as Gam- 


betta. While Garibaldi is superlatively un- 


selfish—willing to live in poverty that his 
cause may prosper—Gambetta would take 
care of his own personal interests, would 


look out for his financial prosperity, and 
would use power with less disinterested- 
ness than Garibaldi. In other words, his 
head is enormously large when a line is 
drawn around the brows and just above 
the top of the ear. His love of gain, am- 
bition, and egotism, his power of severity, 
his fondness for grappling with opposition, 
and his strong social qualities would make 
him a power anywhere in the world. 


That is a head for a scholar, for a histo- 
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rian, for an orator, for a mechanist, and for 
an artist. 


To the masses of the French people this 
man is a demi-god. His dashing, indomit- 
able patrictism in the days when France 
was a prey to German invaders—his trum- 
pet-iike appeals to his fellow-countrymen to 
rise in their might and rescue their loved 
Paris from the grasp of the enemy—fired the 
French heart; and had there been a military 
leader at that hour whose capability was 
equal to Gambetta’s fiery spirit and en- 
ergy, it is not unlikely that the issue of the 
Franco-German war had been different. 

Leon Gambetta was born in the south of 
France about the year 1837. As the name 
Gambetta indicates, his family is of Italian 
derivation. Educated for the law, he en- 


tered politics early, and at the age of thirty 
had become a conspicuous figure in the 
ranks of Liberalism. He was open in his 
hostility to the imperialism of the Bona- 
partes, and in the outset of the war so un- 
wisely undertaken by Napoleon III. against 


Germany, he was loud in his condemnation 
of it, hesitating not from the tribune of the 
Corps Legislatif to assail the policy of the 
Government in terms of bitterest sarcasm. 

When Paris was hemmed in by the Ger- 
man army and there was no hope for that 
beautiful city’s escape, Gambetta found his 
way out of it in a balloon and went to Tours, 
where a Provisional Government had been 
organized. His arrival was the signal of 
new and extraordinary measures. The 
provinces in the south of France had as 
yet experienced comparatively little distress 
from the war, and the Provisional Govern- 
ment had determined upon raising a new 
and powerful army for the relief of Paris 
and other places invested by the German 
forces. A man of Gambetta’s reckless en- 
ergy was needed to inspire enthusiasm and 
“push” matters, but his colleagues at 
Tours distrusted him. However, without 
hesitation he took the control of affairs, be- 
came practically Dictator, and as Minister 
of War, set about organizing the new army 
out of the raw material which was offered 
in great abundance. In six weeks he had 
created the Army of the Loire, a well- 





equiped force of one hundred and eighty 
thousand men, with a strong body of cav- 
alry. Besides this he developed the re- 
sources of France in other important re- 
spects, so that we to-day wonder that a 
country able to maintain a protracted war, 
even upon her own territory,as France was, 
should have succumbed so easily. But Gam- 
betta underrated the German armies, just 
as Napoleon III. had, and lacking the edu- 
cation of the soldier, placed his reliance in 
mere numbers. Expecting his subordinates 
to maneuver their commands in accordance 
with his wishes, he interfered with and in- 
terrupted their operations, so that disso- 
nance and confusion prevailed, and the 
grand array of men and material rapidly 
melted away without accomplishing any- 
thing but complete and ruinous defeat of 
the purposes for which it was organized. 

The close of the war and the election of 
M. Thiers to the Presidency of the new Re- 
public left Gambetta without an occupation 
adequate to his ambition. He had been 
hitherto unfriendly to Thiers because of 
that really great statesman’s conservative 
attitude among the Liberalists; now, how- 
ever, he was found on the side of the Pres- 
ident, and was recognized ere long as an 
element of conciliation in the controversies 
between the Moderates and Ultra-Radicals 
which agitated the early days of the Re- 
public. 

It may be that the misfortunes and mis- 
takes of his military career had taught him 
the folly of precipitation and excessive zeal, 
for Gambetta now displayed a new charac- 
ter—had become thoughtful and judicious. 
This conduct had its effect in restoring 
public confidence in him, and ere long he 
was the recognized leader of the Repub- 
lican forces; and in those recent contests 
with the Ministry of MacMahon, who at 
times has exhibited a spirit which can 
scarcely be interpreted otherwise than Im- 
perialistic in its tendency, Gambetta has 
borne a most conspicuous part in defeating 
the ministerial tactics. 

Gambetta owes, perhaps, the greater 
part of his political success to his oratori- 
cal powers. Brilliant, impassioned, copi- 
ous in invective, exhaustless in sarcasm, he 
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never speaks without producing excitement 
and enthusiasm. To-day he is the most 
marked man in France, and as a successor 


to MacMahon in the Presidency of the 
French Republic, would have probably the 
suffrage of the nation. 





PHRENOLOGY AND “CONVERSION.” 
A LETTER TO A CLERGYMAN. 


EV. A. J. H.—Dear Sir: In your 
letter, lately received, you remark: 
“Phrenology may and doubtless does read 
character with wonderful fidelity, and yet 
many times it has had to come to a full 
stop ; because even a thief on the cross may 
be converted and made a fit temple for the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and yet his 
head does not assume a different shape, 
although his heart may have been com- 
pletely changed.” 

This is not the first time this mode of ar- 
gument has been urged in the discussion of 
the religious aspects of Phrenology. Permit 
us to ask a question: In the process of con- 
version, has the man been increased in any 
bodily quality, in intellectual capacity, in 
courage, or in general mental power? You 
say “his heart may have been completely 
changed.” By that, of course, you mean 
his tendencies of character—not his powers 
of mind or his natural dispositions. You 
will doubtless accept the statement that Di- 
vine grace, which converts and saves the 
sinner, is thoroughly and purposely adapted 
to the human soul, to lead, to guide, and in- 
fluence it; but that it is not intended to de- 
s‘roy man’s identity or individual character, 
but simply to give him the best use of his 
powers, whatever they may be. If convert- 
ing grace were intended to produce perfec- 
tion or harmonious completeness in men, as 
it respects their talents, dispositions, and 
capabilities, then would PAUL, the logical, 
PETER, the impulsive and courageous, JOHN, 
the patient and gentle, being converted by 
one Spirit into Christ, act and think alike. 
But, in fact, the natural peculiarities of their 
dispositions remained; and though Paul 
was a man of talent and power, and exhib- 
ited a fervent zeal when he “breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter against the dis- 
ciples,” yet after the new light came to him 
and he cried out, ‘“‘ What wilt thou have me 





to do?” he retained the same clear discern- 
ment of intellect, the same strong, logical 
judgment, the same brave executiveness, 
and the same fiery zeal that he possessed 
before his conversion. But now his mind 
had acquired a new law of action, or at least 
a new direction. He says, in respect to 
his former purpose and work, “I verily 
thought I ought to do many things contrary 
to the name of Jesus; many of the saints I 
shut up in prison, having received author- 
ity from the chief priests, and when they 
were put to death, I gave my voice against 
them.” He was really acting up to his con- 
scientious convictions when, in the name of 
the religion of his fathers, he thus persecuted 
the Christians ; and in giving an account of 
his conversion, and speaking of his acts of 
persecution before conversion, and also with 
reference to his new life, he says: “I have 
lived in all good conscience before God until 
this day.” By his conversion his phreno- 
logical faculties or his natural instincts and 
talents were not constitutionally changed. 
The mental dispositions retained their origi- 
nal stamp and peculiarity, but his vigorous 
faculties were working under a new law, 
not with new qualities or with new forces. 

We are frequently confronted with the 
objection to Phrenology, that since convert- 
ing grace seems to give a man a new char- 
acter, therefore Phrenology must be false, 
unless the head undergoes a corresponding 
change. When it is understood that relig- 
ious influence is a divine work on a human 
being, producing a higher law of action than 
that which pertains to the secular and ani- 
mal; when it is understood that the wor- 
ship of God and the pursuit of virtue are 
what man was ordained for and to do, and 
that sin is a wandering away from man’s 
normal life, and that religious restoration is 
the coming back of the man to his true self 
in obedience to the law of God and the law 
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of his own highest being, it will no longer 
be urged that the head ought to change in 
size and shape in a day. If religion be a 
duty, and men are capable of fulfilling duty, 
if co-operating with the Divine mind in the 
work of recovering grace be our duty and 
privilege, then that grace must be adapted 
to man’s constitutional being, and must act 
through and in accordance with his own 
normal faculties, giving them a higher and 
better law or rule of action. 

The changes which mark the life and ac- 
tions of men, after religious and spiritual 
influences are brought to bear upon them, 
when properly understood and explained, 
are found to be in harmony with the doc- 
trines of Phrenology. The theory is this: 
Any special excitement of the orgaps of 
Veneration, Hope, Spirituality, Benevolence, 
and Conscientiousness will arouse those fac- 
ulties to vigorous action. More blood will 
be invited to them and they will work in a 
new direction with a special energy. The 
Divine Spirit may be supposed to act through 
those faculties particularly, promoting there- 
There is no necessity of 


by the new life. 
an instant increase in the size of the organs. 
Such special activity of the faculties is in 
harmony with the changed manifestation. 
The religious organs thus being called into 
extra activity, thereby elevating the charac- 
ter, tend to modify and reduce the vigor of 


the propensities. After years of such ac- 
tivity of the religious faculties, when the 
character has become consolidated, an in- 
crease of one class, and a decrease of an- 
other set, of the organs may be expected. 
This view of the subject, if candidly taken, 
seems to settle the question. 

Let us illustrate : Suppose a man organ- 
ized in harmony and vigor to have attained 
to his maturity. He has moved in society 
freely, but has never experienced such spe- 
cial awakening of his social life as to lead 
him to love any particular woman. He 
meets a stranger. He is instantly capti- 
vated by her grace and beauty; his whole 
social nature is aroused. He marvels at the 
change in his feelings; the whole world 
seems new to him, and from that hour the 





tenor and spirit of his life seem to be 
changed, at least in direction. He thinks | 


and talks of house and home, of furniture 
and family relationship. To him the object 
of affection becomes the absorbing topic of 
his life. He was adapted in his constitution 
to appreciate, love, and associate with wom- 
an. He is no more so to-day than he was 
before he saw his life companion. This new 
object of affection has added nothing to him 
in essential vigor or quality. It has only 
awakened his affection and centralized it. 
Let us modify. the illustration. Suppose, 
instead of meeting this embodiment of beau- 
ty and wzrtue, he had met an embodiment 
of beauty and depravity. Is it not possible 
that the Syren, acting upon his faculties, 
might have led to a perverted tendency in 
them? The virtuous character imbued his 
faculties with a sacred enthusiasm. His 
social power was invited to act in harmony 
with the moral and esthetical faculties. In 
the other case his social powers were 
aroused, to be sure, but led to act through 
the basilar side of his character, leaving the 
moral powers dormant. 

Another illustration. A rustic youth, ac- 
customed to the rudest music, is suddenly 
awakened from his sleep by a quartette ser- 
enade, and for the first time hears real mu- 
sic; is captivated by it, seeks instruction, 
and becomes himself a masterly performer. 
The rustic had all the faculties the day be- 
fore he heard this music, but he had never 
before heard music in its best sense, and 
from that day, music has been his pursuit. 

The difference, then, between religious 
influence and that which is of a lower or- 
der, is, that the former acts on the charac- 
ter through the moral and religious facul- 
tzes, thus sanctifying the life and motives; 
and the latter may act directly through the 
lower faculties, \eaving moral and religious 
considerations out of the question. Or sec- 
ular matters may be pursued in conjunction 
with the moral nature, and then whatever 
we do, “whether we eat or drink,”’ study or 
labor, “we do all to the glory of God.” 
When all the motives, objects, and purposes 
are filtered through the moral and religious 
faculties, every work of life receives a divine 
stamp. Take, for instance, secular music 
which is related to the lower faculties, or 
lascivious and Bacchanalian songs. Music 
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is thus dragged downward to minister to 
the appetites and passions. When the mu- 
sic is of a religious cast, the musical feeling 
works upward through the moral nature, 
and how vast the difference! as different, 
indeed, as virtuous and illicit love are dif- 
ferent. 

The thief on the cross, to whom you re- 
fer, was not necessarily a sinner above all 
men. He was accused of breaking but one 
of the commandments, and in the extremity 
of his case his moral feelings became 
aroused, and he cried out, ‘“‘ Remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom!” 
The conversion of the thief on the cross 
was no more wonderful, and required no 
more Divine or human effort than the res- 
toration of David when he had broken an- 
other of the commandments. Both had 
moral Yearning enough left to return to God 
and seek forgiveness. 

Phrenology recognizes all the religious 
faculties more completely than any other 
system of mental philosophy, and also rec- 
ognizes the fact that, in the present life, mind 


is manifested through the brain as its or- 


gan. Even theologians find no difficulty in 
supposing that the zz#fe//ect has a relation 
to the brain, but they seem to hesitate when 
the moral affections are considered. All 
the faculties are sacred and God-given ; and 
that man does not employ his highest and 
best powers who ignores the proper activity 
of the moral and religidus faculties. It is 
the office of. civilization to elevate and de- 
velop the intellectual and moral powers. 
The savage has a fierceness of spirit; his 
animal nature is enormously strong, while 
his moral nature is uncultured and weak; 
yet despite his weakness and ignorance, he 
has a fervent belief in the Great Spirit, and 
a crude, though determinate, expectation of 
a future state. 

There is no reason why Phrenology and 
Theology should not go hand in hand, Not 
a few eminent preachers are well versed in 
Phrenology, and find no clashing between 
the God-ordained human life and the proper 
action of the human soul in the direction 
of religious duty. The more the preacher 
can understand of human nature, as devel- 
oped by Phrenology and Physiology, the 





better will he be able to apply the truth to 
human nature as he finds it. When men 
talk directly to the human faculties in such 
a way that the force of the truth may be 
clearly comprehended, nature and grace ap- 
pear to be co-ordinated—the forces of hu- 
man life acting under a higher and better 
law, are brought into a condition to ‘‘ glo- 
rify God in their bodies and spirits.” Some 
of the best and most thorough phrenologists 
are sincere believers in evangelical Christi- 
anity, and hundreds of able ministers in 
America are thorough converts to the doc- 
trines of Phrenology, while at the same time 
they are as sincere in all their technical the- 
ology as others, seeing no antagonism be- 
tween this science and religion. It is through 
misapprehension of the teachings of Phre- 
nology that some ministers of the Gospel 
have deemed it their duty to oppose it. Let 
it be remembered that the God of grace and 
salvation is the creator of the human facul- 
ties; and that the laws by which human 
life is sustained and mental manifestation is 
carried forward must be in harmony with 
the divine will; that truth must square with 
truth on every side ; and when properly un- 
derstood, no truth can be at war with 
any other truth. Mr. Combe, the eminent 
writer on Phrenology, in discussing the sub- 
ject of the moral and feligious nature of 
man, justly says: “It is a groundless terror 
to apprehend that religion will ever be ex- 
tinguished, or even endangered, by the ar- 
guments or ridicule of the profane, because 
nature has implanted the organs of Ven- 
eration and Spirituality in the brain, and 
the corresponding sentiments in the mind. 
Forms of worship may change, and particu- 
lar religious tenets may now be fashionable 
and subsequently fall into decay. While 
the human heart continues to beat, awe and 
veneration for the Divine Being wiil ever 
animate the soul. The worshiper will cease 
to kneel, and the hymn of adoration to rise, 
only when the race of man becomes ex- 
tinct.” NELSON SIZER. 





ROWLAND HILL said of some of the 
speakers of his day, that they had a river 
of words with only a spoonful of thought. 





BRAIN AND MIND. 





BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 
MARVELOUSNESS, OR SPIRITUALITY. 


HE situation of this organ is in the 

superior lateral region of the brain 
directly forward from Hope, and below 
Veneration. (Fig. 17-17). Its function 
is to inspire trust or belief in the strange 
and the marvelous. It is the basis 
of the longing after novelty, and thus 
stimulates intellectual progress. 

In its relation to the spiritual elements 
of human character it prompts to be- 
lief in the supernatural and religious. 
Dr. Gall was led to the discovery of 
this organ by observing that some indi- 
viduals imagine themselves to be visited 
by apparitions of persons dead or ab- 
sent, and the question occurred to him, 
How does it happen that men of con- 
siderable intellect often believe in the 
reality of ghosts and visions? Are they 
fools, or impostors? Or is there a par- 
ticular organization which imposes, in 
this form, upon the human _ under- 
standing? and how are such illusions 
to be explained? He studied the his- 
tory of those remarkable for this quali- 
ty of mind, and in comparing their 
busts and pictures, his attention was 
drawn to a fullness existing in the re- 
gion of the head now allotted to this 
faculty. Following up the matter, he 
examined the heads of people known 
for uncommon credulity wherever they 
fell in his way, and finally concluded 
upon the location and function of this 
organ. 

Socrates, as every classical scholar 
knows, believed that he was attended 
by a demon or spirit which served him 
as guide. Joan of Arc believed that 
she had communication with God 
through St. Michael, who appeared to 
her and made known His will in regard 








to France. Tasso often held conversa- 
tions with familiar spirits as with com- 
panions of flesh and blood. Sweden- 
borg says of himself: “In 1743 it 
pleased the Lord to manifest Himself 
to me, and appear personally before 
me to give me a knowledge of the 
spiritual world, and to place me in 
communication with angels and spirits, 
and this power has been continued with 
me till the present day.” Swedenborg, 


Fic. 81.—SprrtruaAtity LARGE. 


according to his biographer, was a mam 
of unquestionable sincerity, but one of 
the most extravagant enthusiasts that 
ever lived. The development of Mar- 
velousness is very marked in this dis- 
tinguished man. Napoleon believed 
in his star, or destiny, and set much 
store by “lucky” days. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that in 
these cases, and in very many others 
which might be mentioned, these vis- 
ions and supernatural appearances are 
mere vagaries of the imagination,. They 
are as real to such individuals. as- hues 
and tints and the harmony of sounds 
are to the great majority of mankind, 
although, to be sure, there- are some 
blind, who can form no idea: of color, 
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and some deaf, to whom music can 
have nocharm. The explanation which 
Phrenology gives of these cases of pre- 
ternatural impressions is, that man is en- 
dowed with a mental organ which, in 
its normal activity, produces a love of 
the new and the wonderful, and dis- 
poses to a belief in the supersensuous, 
but which in its more-exalted manifes- 
tation leads to belief in the actual pres- 
ence of supernatural beings. 

In the ancient Greek skull this organ 
is large, and we see its influence strong- 
ly marked in their works and literature. 
It is extremely large in the skulls of 
the Peruvians, and they were exceed- 
ingly credulous, taking the Spaniards 
for supernatural beings. In the New 
Hollanders it is very small, and Cap- 
tain Cook says of them, that when his 
ship went near the shore some natives 
were walking along, and though a ship 
under full sail must have been as 
strange a sight to them as a conveyance 
from the moon would be to us, they 
hardly stopped an instant, but just 
glanced toward it and trudged on. In 
Fig. 57 the organ is small, and also in 
Fig. 85, where the entire head is low. 

In the London Bedlam Mr. Combe 
examined the head of a patient in 
whom this organ was largely developed, 
and whose insanity consisted in seeing 
phantoms, and being led to act as if 
they were realities. When asked if he 
experienced any sensation in the head 
when afflicted with visions, the lunatic 
pointed to the situation of the organ 
of Marvelousness, and said that he felt 
an uneasy sensation there. In the 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, at Dublin, 
he saw several patients in whom this 
organ predominated, and whose insani- 
ty consisted in believing themselves to 
be supernatural beings or inspired. 

In the cabinet of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
Journat is a cast of the head of Mr. 





M., a jeweler of New Jersey, which 
exhibits an extraordinary development - 
of Marvelousness. Mr. M. is by no 
means deficient in practical business 
acumen, yet he believes that he is visit- 
ed by spirits and has friendly inter- 
course with them. 

Persons who have exhibited extra- 
ordinary zeal in the propagation of 
some religious sect or doctrine, like De 
Sales, Loyola, Whitefield, or Jacob 
Boehem, or Ann Lee, show in their 
portraits a large endowment of Marvel- 
ousness or Spirituality, as it is often 
otherwise called. In the casts or por- 
traits of Thomas Paine, Voltaire, Car- 
dinal de Retz, the organ is very defi- 
cient, and the quality of incredulous- 
ness was very conspicuous in their 
mental character. 


VENERATION, 


This organ occupies a considerable 


portion of the upper frontal convolu- 
tion, and is situated on the great longi- 
tudinal fissure near the middle of the 
coronal region, and directly in front 
of Firmness. Thfs organ is covered in 
part by the superior portion of the 
frontal bone, and in part by the antero- 
superior angles of the parietal bones. 
On the lower side of it lie the organs 
of Hope and Marvelousness. 

The function or office discharged by 
this organ is to produce the sentiment 
of reverence in general, and the dispo- 
sition to worship a Supreme Being. 
It is blind or instinctive in its activity, 
giving a mere impulse to worship with- 
out distinguishing what objects are 
worthy of veneration, a matter that de- 
volves upon the intellect. In all ages 
of the world, and among almost every 
tribe of people yet discovered, the dis- 
position to worship something has been 
manifested. Men have bowed down 
to beasts and reptiles, and images of 
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wood and stone. They have worship- 
ed the sun, the moon, the genius or 
spirit in the storm; the air, the sea, and 
other deities innumerable; and from 
this universal tendency to worship, it 
would seem but a natural inference that 


Fig. 82.—VENERATION LARGE. 


the disposition to reverence a Superior 
Power is innate in the mental consti- 
tution. Yet Phrenology was the first 
system of mental philosophy to treat 
of veneration as an original power of 
mind. Other systems teach that we 
acquire cur impulses to worship through 
the perceptions of the understanding. 
We see all about us in the works of 
creation evidences of supernatural in- 
telligence, power, and benevolence, and 
our intellects naturally infer that there 
must be a Being in whom these quali- 
ties reside, and who, as the Author of 
our existence, and our Benefactor, is 
worthy of our homage. But while 
concurring in the view, that from the 
intellect a powerful incentive to wor- 
ship may be derived, it is clear that the 
disposition to worship in no manner 
depends upon the understanding; for 
the most ignorant and degraded peo- 
ples have manifested this sentiment 
most powerfully, although deficient in 
the intelligence necessary to direct it 
toward an object worthy of their de- 
votion. 

Veneration, however, is not confined 





to religion. It has a wide yet related 
sphere of activity in the affairs of hu- 
man life, inducing respect for authority, 
deference toward superiors, and rever- 
ence for whatever is ancient, great, or 
good. Combined with large Love of 
Approbation, and moderate Conscien- 
tiousness and intellect, it leads the indi- 
vidual to pay court to persons of rank, 
title, and wealth. Where the intellect 
is not sufficiently enlightened, it may 
produce a bigoted respect for old cus- 
toms and absurd institutions. It often 
presents an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the reception of new truths by 
the great reverence which it inspires 
for the creeds, opinions, and theories in 
religion and science which bear the 
authority of great names and have en- 
dured for ages. “It seems to maintain 
the unenlightened devotee,” says Mr. 
Combe, “in a state of bigoted subjec- 
tion to his priests; an emotion of pro- 
found and sanctified respect springs 
up in the mind on contemplating the 
doctrines which they have instilled into 


Fig. 83.—VENERATION SMALL. 


him in his youth; and every suggestion 
of the understanding, in opposition to 
this feeling, is expelled as profane. In 
short, Veneration, when vigorous and 
unenlightened, produces complete pros- 
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tration of the mind before the object 
to which it is directed.” 

In another place, Mr. Combe says, 
very beautifully: “As Nature has im- 
planted the organs of Veneration and 
Marvelousness in the brain, and the 
corresponding sentiments in the mind, 
it is a groundless terror to apprehend 
that religion can ever be extinguished, 
or even endangered, by the arguments 
or ridicule of the profane. Forms of 


worship may change, and particular re- | 


ligious tenets may now be fashionable, 
and subsequently fall into decay; but 
while the human heart continues to 
beat, awe and veneration for the Divine 
Being will ever animate the soul; and 
the worshiper will cease to kneel, and 
the hymn of adoration to rise, only 
when the race of man becomes extinct.’’ 

“Nothing is more common in the 
hospitals for the insane,” says Pinel, 
“than cases of alienation produced by 


devotional feelings excessively exalted, | 
by conscientious scruples carried to | 


prejudicial excesses, or by religious ter- 


” 


ror. 


very largely developed, and who was 
tormented with the idea that he was 
compelled to sin, and that he could not 
possibly be saved. 

An interesting case, illustrating the 
instinctive and independent activity of 
the mental faculties, is related by Mr. 
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was invited to a jail in Massachusetts by 


a young lawyer to examine the head of | 


a client of his whom he was to defend 


on a charge of stealing. The writer de- | 


scribed the man as naturally religious, 
and at the same time naturally prone 
to theft. In reply to this description 
of his character, the prisoner said he 
was zealous in his attendance at prayer- 





Drs. Gall and Spurzheim saw in | 
the hospital of Amsterdam a patient | 
in whom the organ of Veneration was | 


meetings, and would take the oppor- 
tunity of praying two or three times 
during the evening; and sometimes on 
the way home, the devotional feeling 
would come over him so powerfully 
that he would kneel down in a corner 
of the fence and have a season of 
prayer. Yet before he reached home, 
if he saw a hoe lying near the road, or 


an old ax, or a beetle and wedge, or 
| the pin of a cart neap, he would steal 


it, although knowing that he dare not 
carry it home, or sell it, or make any 
use of it whatever. He was sincere in 
his devotional feelings, and conscious 


| of exalted enjoyment during his sea- 


sons of prayer, yet no sooner were these 
seasons over, and an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of taking the property of 
another, than he seemed impelled by an 
irresistible impulse to gratify his thiev- 
ish propensity. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


The situation of this organ is in the 
anterior part of the top-head on the 
mesial line, directly in front of Venera- 
tion. When it*is large the forehead 
rises high and with an arched appear- 
ance above the organ of Comparison, 
or center of the forehead; when small, 
the upper part of the forehead appears 


| to incline or retreat. 


It is this organ which inspires man 


| with sympathy for those who are in cir- 
| cumstances of pain, sorrow, or distress, 
Nelson Sizer in a Number of the Pure- | 
He 


and imparts the disposition to relieve 
them. It goes out with pure and dis- 
interested motives to the stranger, the 
forsaken, the poor, and the miserable, 
and forms the basis of that pleasure 
which men experience in efforts to al- 
leviate suffering and to promote happi- 
ness. 

It has the welfare of mankind in gen- 
eral as its object. Other faculties are 
the source of the love of family, friends, 
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and objects in which our own personal 
interests center; but this faculty is 
universal in its application, embracing 
all men and all creatures capable of 
experiencing pleasure and pain. Its 
manifestation was beautifully expressed 
by Fénélon when he said: “I am a true 


FaTHer MaTHEw. 


Fig. 84.—BENEVOLENCE LARGE. 


Frenchman, and love my country; but 
I love mankind better than my coun- 
try.” Poverty and distress of any kind 
are the natural stimulants of this organ. 
lt induces liberality of sentiment toward 
all mankind, and a disposition to iook 
charitably upon their shortcomings. It 
is self-sacrificing in its activity, leading 
the individual to set aside his own con- 
venience when it would interfere with 
the comfort and happiness of others; 
to suppress peculiarities of temper and 
character, when these would give un- 
necessary pain; to be mild and merci- 
ful in commands and censures; and to 
act toward all with a kindness and deli- 
cacy which is the distinguishing mark 
of an amiable, charitable, and polite dis- 
position. 

When powerfully active and unre- 
strained by the other faculties, Benevo- 
lence may lead to a generosity which 
impoverishes self and causes the indi- 





vidual to sacrifice his own interest un- 
duly for the benefit of others. Gold- 
smith’s writings abound with senti- 
ments expressive of sympathy and 
good-will for others, and in Goldsmith's 
head the organ was very large. Father 
Mathew, the distinguished temperance 
advocate, possessed a very strong de- 
velopment of it. So, too, our own 
poet Whittier has Benevolence very 
prominently indicated, and it is in 
entire correspondence with this men- 
tal development that his verse is per- 
vaded with kindness and charity. 

An Englishman by the name of 
Gosse was so largely endowed with 
this faculty that he could not resist 
any solicitation for alms, though in 
other respects he was a man of good 
sense and of some force of character. 
He gave away two fortunes for charita- 
ble objects, and, on inheriting a third, 
had a guardian placed over it that he 
might not give it away also. 

Where this organ is deficient, a power- 
ful restraining element is lacking in 
the mental organism, and as a re- 
sult, the selfish propensities, if strong, 


may lead the individual into acts of 
cruelty and crime. In nearly all mur- 
derers, and in tribes of men remarka- 
ble for cruelty, this organ is small, In 
the representations which have been 
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transmitted to us of the characters of | 
history who are regarded as monsters of 
crime and wickedness it is very deficient. 

A case of disease of this organ is 
mentioned by Dr. Gall in a patient who 
had manifested great benevolence of 
disposition previously to becoming in- 
sane, and then gave away all his 
clothes, leaving himself absolutely | 





naked. He never ceased repeating that | 
he wished to make every one happy, | 
and he introduced into all his schemes | 
of benevolence the Holy Trinity. The | 


° | 
organs of Benevolence and Veneration | 


in his head were extremely developed. 
Dr. Rush also mentions an idiot who, 
though manifesting no one mark of 
reason, possessed this faculty in so high 
a degree that he spent his whole life in 
acts of benevolence. 

(To be continued.) 





> 


TELL to the wind 
Thy private woes, but not to human ear, 
Save in the shape of comfort to thy kind, 
But never hush thy song, dare not to cease 
While life is thine. Haply ’mid those who hear 
Thy music to one soul shall murmur peace, 
Though for thyself it hath no power to cheer. 


2-2. o— —— 


YUNG WING AND THE CHINESE EDUCATIONAL MISSION. 


N the organization of the Chinaman i 


Vital temperament is marked, and con- 
sequently the motive, which is the second | 
physical element in order of prominence, | 
lacks much of that boldness, ruggedness, | 
and angularity of outline which we are) 
wont to associate with its expression. But | 
we find the motive characteristics in the | 
coarse, strong hair, broad and prominent 
cheek-bones, stocky and muscular limbs, 
and in the deliberate and steady cast of 
mind. 

Our portrait exhibits a modified type of 
the Chinaman—a man educated under a 
régime entirely different from that of his 
native land. Upon his Oriental stock has 
been grafted the better elements of modern 
civilization, and the result is (as would have 
been expected) an improved or higher form 
of the Asiatic organism; a mingling of 
Eastern and Western elements in the phys- 
iognomy which is. but the reflection of the 
predominant mental characteristics. A 
photograph of mandarin Yung Wing on 
ourtable furnishes a better idea of the man 
than the ergraving, and shows the percep- 
tive faculties to be more prominent and the 
whole anterior region to be large and well 
elevated. 

There is much of delicacy and softness 
in the contour of the face, and a general 
expression of mental activity and refine- 


ment. The eye is full and indicative at 
once of reflective deliberation and unusual 
facility in language. The development of 
the orbitar ridges, especially toward the 
outer angles of the eyes, shows a nice ap- 
preciation of system, order, and precision; 
while the general cast of the intellect de- 
clares the man whose aims are particular— 
who gives attention to one thing at a time, 
and would be known for doing that thor- 
oughly and well, rather than for spreading 
his knowledge and abilities over many in- 
terests at once. He is steadfast in opinion 
and earnest and thorough in feeling; very 
zealous, yet there is Caution enough to pre- 
vent rashness. He is also a frank and sin- 
cere man, holding firmly to his moral con- 
victions and willing to furnish his reasons 
for them. 

The reader may be aware of the existence 
of an institution in Hartford, Connecticut, 
which owes its existence entirely to the inter- 
est of the Chinese Government in American 
affairs, particularly our system of education. 
This institution is called the Chinese Educa- 
tional Mission. Briefly stated, the object of 
the Mission (now of six years’ standing) is 
the education in this country, through a term 


| of fifteen years, of a corps of young men 


for the Chinese Government service ; that 
Government paying the whole cost—an 
annual expense of about $100,000. The 
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number of the officers is five, viz., the two 
Imperial Commissioners in charge, a trans- 
lator and interpreter, and two teachers. 
The function of the teachers is to direct 
the Chinese education of the pupils, which 
proceeds with their English education. 
The number of pupils is about one hun- 
dred and twelve. A large house recently 


& 





erected in the western part of the city at a 
cost of $50,000 is the headquarters of the 
Mission. There are the offices of the of- 
ficials, and there is lodged the class that is 
present for examination and instruction in 
Chinese studies. For this purpose the pu- 
pils are divided into classes of about twenty 
—one coming as another gocs—each stay- 





ing at the Mission house two weeks at 2 
time. A small part only of the whole num- 
ber are permanently located in Hartford. 
Most of them are in other places, though 
not far away, generally two together, at- 
tending school or receiving private instruc- 
tion in families. 

The originator of this Mission, and, in 








| fact, the chief agent in giving the impulse 
which has led China to take a great stride 
over her old boundary of exclusiveness and 
fossilism, is a Chinaman, Yung Wing by 
| name, who was born in 1828, of a worthy, 
| but humble family living near the city of 
Macao. When about eleven years of age 
| he became a pupil in the school of Mrs. 
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Gutzlaff, wife of an English missionary, for 
the purpose of learning the English lan- 
guage. He made rapid advancement in 
his new studies and was promoted to the 
“Morrison School,” a charitable enterprise 
sustained by English merchants, but at that 
time under the superintendence of Mr. S. 
R. Brown, an American missionary. 

In 1847 Mr. Brown returned to the 
United States and brought with him three 
Chinese youths, of whom Yung Wing was 
one, and placed them in the academy at 
Monson, Massachusetts. After two years 
and a half of preparation, Yung Wing was 
admitted to the Freshman class of Yale 
College ; and after a somewhat remarkable 


career as a student, during which the idea | 





result of the first interview was more favor- 
able than Yung Wing had hoped. He en- 
tered the service of the Viceroy and was 
made a mandarin of the fifth rank. 

From that time until 1870 our new man- 
darin was variously employed—his intel- 
ligence, talent, and energy winning high 
approval and one promotion after another. 
Many things—among them important polit- 
ical disturbances in different parts of the 
Empire—contributed, however, to delay the 
hearing he asked before the Imperial Coun- 
cil. In June, 1870, occurred the tragedy at 
Tientsin (called the Tientsin massacre), in 
which a number of French Roman Catho- 
lic missionaries, male and female, were mur- 
dered by a Chinese mob. A Commission 


of the Chinese Educational Mission sug- | appointed by the foreign powers, diplomat- 


gested itself to his thoughts and became 
largely formulated, he was graduated in 
1854. Soon after this event he sailed for 
China, arriving there in the spring of 1855. 
He found that he had almost forgotten his 
native tongue, and a good part of two years 
was occupied in recovering it. He had re- 


turned to China for the express purpose of 


bringing his project of the Educational 
Mission to the knowledge of the Imperial 
Government, but he found it no easy task 
to obtain the hearing he sought. He was 
compelled to obtain employment for his 
personal maintenance, and there were diffi- 
culties attending that, and he found ob- 
stacles and embarrassments in quarters 
where they were not expected. 

Years passed and little had been done— 
when, in 1862, he unexpectedly discovered an 
assistant in a Chinese astronomer of Shang- 
hai, with whom he had become acquainted, 
and to whom his college studies in astron- 
omy appeared of great value, as they much 
exceeded in practical utility the old Chinese 
notions of sidereal economy. This astron- 
omer was an officer of the great Tsang 
Koh Fan, Viceroy of Kiang Su and Kiang 
Nan provinces, Generalissimo of the Impe- 
rial forces, and one of the most prominent 
and leading men in the Empire. Through 
representations made to him by the astron- 
omer, he soon sent a message to Yung 
Wing desiring to see him, and hinting a 
desire to take him into his service. The 





ically represented in China, met that same 
year at Tientsin to investigate the outrage 
and determine the satisfaction that was to 
be required for it, and a like Commission 
appointed by the Chinese Government was 
authorized to bring the affair to a settle- 
ment. The Chinese Commission consisted 
of five persons, three of whom (the Vice- 
roys Tsang Koh Fan and Li Hung Chang 
and the Governor, Ting Yi Tcheang) were 
acquaintances of Yung Wing. The Gov- 
ernor, Ting Yi Tcheang, was the official 
superior of Wing at that time, and had or- 
dered him to jin the Commission at Tient- 
sin, but he was unable to reach the place 
before the Commission had finished its 
business, to the marked disadvantage of 
the Chinese representation. Yung Wing 
was informed of the results, and perceiving 
an occasion for making a bold stroke in be- 
half of his educational scheme, he intro- 
duced it and enforced his arguments by ap- 
pealing to events which had occurred in the 
council just adjourned. The three Commis- 
sioners were won. They set their names 
to a memorial recommending the education 
of a corps of young men abroad for the 
Government service and at the Government 
expense; this memorial they forwarded to 
Peking. They supported it there by all 
means in their power; and so successfully, 
that in the month of August, 1871, the 
measure recommended was adopted by 
the Imperial Government, and a sum 
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equal to $1,500,000 appropriated for its ex- 
ecution. 

Yung Wing was appointed Chief Com- 
missioner of the enterprise, and promoted 
to the Third or Blue Button grade. A 
school of candidates was at once opened 
at Shanghai, from which the pupils were to 


be selected by competitive examination, and | 


the-first detachment of thirty arrived in the 
United States in 1872. The location of the 
Mission was also for him to determine, and 
he selected Hartford, Connecticut, from a 
grateful sense, we may suppose, of his ob- 
ligation to American benevolence and cult- 
ure. 

Out of this Mission has come the inter- 
national sentiment which prompted the 
Chinese Government to send an ambas- 
sador this year, who should permanently 
represent China at the seat of our central 


Government, as the nations cf the West are 
| represented by their ministers. 
| This ambassador, Chin Lan Pin, a ven- 
| erable scholar and high dignitary, was at 
| first associated as Commissioner with Yung 
| Wing in the development of the Hartford 
| institution, and now that he has entered 
upon the practical work of an important 
diplomatic agent for his Government, Yung 
Wing occupies the close relation to him of 
associate minister. In December, 1876, the 
latter was again promoted in rank—that is, to 
be a mandarin of the Seccnd or Red Button 
grade, andi vested with thetitle of Taou Tae 
(or Intendant) of the Province of Kiang Su. 
Yung Wing is a devout Christian and an 
earnest patriot. He loves the Chinese na- 
tion, and believes that there is before it a 
grand career worthy of its noble soil and 
of its great antiquity. 




















Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall t 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 











LIFE’S TRAVELERS. 


On, Life’s swift travelers, how they hurry on— 
How they hurry on! 

Some with joy and merriment mingling songs 
and jests, 

Some with aching hearts throbbing on in tired 
breasts, 

Some with muttered curses, some with blank 
despair, 

Some with resignation, murmuring a prayer— 

Life’s swift travelers, how they hurry on! 


Ever they toil with never any rest— 
Never any rest! 

Thrceugh the fresh early morn and the noon’s 
sultry heart, 

Through the dead waste of night on sleep’s 
wingéd feet, 

Through Youth’s tropic summer and Age’s po- 
lar snow, 

O’er the hilltops of joy, through the valleys 
of woe— 

Ever they toil, with never any rest! 


What do they seek? Whither lies the goal ?— 
Whither lies the goal ? 
How willit be when their journey’s end is won? 
Will they rest evermore? Will their sorrows be 
done ? 





In the bliss of reward do they think to forget 
All the pain of the race, all its toil and its fret ? 
What do they seek? Whither lies the goal ? 


The end of all is at a low, dark Gate— 
A dark, low, narrow Gate ! 

Through its mysterious portal, with faces strange 
and white, 

The winners of the race vanish from mortal 
sight ; 

Pleadings go after them, no answer cometh back, 

On rush the jostling travelers o’er the beaten 
track— 

In haste to pierce the mystery of the Gate. 


Beyond (says Faith) there lies the Heavenly Rest— 
The blissful, Heavenly Rest! 

There the weary souls of pilgrims are eased of 
their pain, 

There sufferers by worldly loss count their eter- 
nal gain, 

There they, who with true courage the race of 
life have run, 

Hear the Lord’s angels chorusing, ‘* Well done! 
well done! 

Enter, oh Faithful, into the Heavenly Rest!’ 


ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 
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MY HOME KINDERGARTEN.—No. V. 
CONCLUSION. 


Wee summer days passed with little 
change. Ralph—now a fine, manly 
boy of seventeen—was thoroughly prepared 
to enter college ; and we chose to send him 
to an institution where the natural sciences 
held a prominent place in the curriculum. | 
His training had been similar to that of | 
Dora, only he had been two years studying 

Latin and Greek with our rector, while she | 
had studied Latin with me, taking the gram- 
mar and reader only. This was deemed 
sufficient to aid her in gaining a thorough 
knowledge of English, and as I have no 
particular faith in the theory that the study 
of the ancient languages is better discipline 
of mind than the exhaustive study of one’s 
native tongue, and as she must devote more 
time than Ralph to drawing, music, French, 
and embroidery (Ralph had been taught to 
sew quite neatly as a useful accomplish- 
ment), I deemed it best that Dora should 
not pursue the ancient tongues to any ex- 
tent. Hence she learned but the rudiments 
of Latin and the names and sounds of the 
Greek alphabet. 

Every person’s power, mental and phys- 
ical, has its limit, and he is wise who 
presses not himseif or others beyond these 
natural bounds. Thoroughness, exactness, 
promptitude, readiness of thought, mental 
agility, and mental freshness are far better 
aids and results, too, of culture than great 
hoards of varied knowledge. It is not so 
much what one knows as what one is ca- 
pable of doing that gives power, force, and 
usefulness in life. 

Ralph had studied music and drawing 
only so far as I could lead him. This 
knowledge was ample to enable him to ap- 
preciate excellence, and that was deemed 
sufficient. He had gained by them the 
power of receiving pleasure and acquiring 
culture from beautiful scenery, statuary, 
paintings, and orchestry. Development of 
mind and heart were of the first importance 
in my opinion; the amount of knowledge 
acquired was always held _ secondary: 





Ralph had the same moral training as 


Dora received. He was taught modesty, 
kept out of the streets and at home even- 
ings, away from people vulgar and bad. 
Boys usually have too much freedom of the 
streets. Most boys in villages and cities 
spend their evenings away from home in- 
fluences—hanging about the groceries and 
stores, the doors of the theater, the sa- 
loon, or dance-house, hearing and repeating 
the vile talk of the vile men who come out 
in the night from the haunts of vice to lure 
others in. None but the lowest would al- 
low their daughters like freedom. Why 
should boys thus become familiar with sin 
in their early youth? May we not attribute 
to this the greater profligacy, wickedness, 
and crime of the male sex? Why should 
the moral purity of one part of the race be 
strictly guarded and that of the other be 
neglected ? Half the future sin and wicked- 
ness of the world might be prevented if 
boys were kept at home evenings as care- 
fully as girls are. They would grow up 
better, purer men, and the moral influence 
resulting would be sensibly felt even in one 
generation. In two generations there 
would be a greater change for good than 
all the pulpits in the land could produce 
without this reform. 

If either sex must be hedged about and 
fortified against evil, it should be the male ; 
they are supposed to meet greater tempta- 
tions in life and to be more susceptible to 
certain influences that lead to sin. It re- 
quired the subtle talent of Satan to seduce 
Eve; Adam required only the soft words 
of his wife to make him do wrong. Boys will 
usually be content at home, if amusement 
is afforded them, and they know they must 
remain there. Evening seems a natural 
time for relaxation from care and for the 
pursuit of pleasure. Then music may 
charm the hour, reading aloud something 
in which all are interested, story-telling, 
playing chess, and social visiting will afford 
endless amusement. Where a disposition 
to provide entertainment exists, variety will 
be suggested to the mind in many ways. 
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Dora did not relinquish study upon her | 


entrance into society. 
to so imbue her mental being with love of 
knowledge, that she would of choice be a 
student through life—that she would take 
every opportunity of improving and devel- 
oping her mental powers. To make her 
observant of nature and mankind had been 
the first object in my teaching. While liv- 
ing in this world one needs, first, thorough 
knowledge of his natural capacities—phys- 
ical, mental, moral; next, a correct idea of 
all his surroundings ; then as complete and 
harmonious development of his three-fold 
nature as can be given or gained. People 
generally are educated in a hap-hazard way 
without system, or are run through an iron- 
bound curriculum, without any reference to 
their individual wants or powers. It is 
scarcely possible to determine which is the 
worse plan. 

It is more than folly this torturing a child 
having no musical talent to sit an hour or 
two daily in agony of body and soul at a 
piano, It is equally as foolish to force a 
boy, with little talent and great distaste for 
mathematics, through analytical geometry, 
calculus, etc., or to force one without mem- 
ory for words, peculiarities of expression, 
and shades of meaning, through Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. Minds are not more, 
but less alike than bodies are. The more 
complex a creation is, the more parts and 
peculiarities it has; the greater care and 
ability is required to understand and regu- 
late it. While nearly all know the different 
parts of the body and the offices they per- 
form, scarcely any, even of the learned, can 
enumerate the leading constituents or ele- 
ments of the mind. Some few will tell you 
of the perceptive and reflective faculties and 
the affectional or moral natures; beyond 
that their knowledge of mental powers and 
action is simply chaos—or if they grope fur- 
ther, it is only to stop at memory, judg- 
ment, and will, as the last and final analysis 
of mind. They can not comprehend why 
one remembers some things well and can 
not others equally as important ; why one’s 
judgment is excellent upon some subjects, 
worthless upon others; why a man’s will] 
may be steel in regard to certain things, 





My pian had been | 





and wax in regard to certain other things. 
The true mental science that refers mental 
action to separate mental organs—which 
may be present or wanting, developed or 
latent—and that teaches the correlation 
and inter-action of these organs, is almost 
unknown to the masses of the people; and 
until thoroughly understood, education can 
never be given to the individual intelligently 
and with the best possible results. The 
greater part of our common-school teach- 
ers have no just conception of mental phe- 
nomena. The memory is the only mental 
faculty of whose operation they have any 
conception; and if called upon to define 
mind, they would say, “It is that invis- 
ible we which remembers;” not knowing 
that memory is a faculty that supplements 
all others, and that however good the mem- 
ory may be in some particulars, it can net 
receive or retain anything which may be- 
long to a department of the mind that is 
notably deficient. One’s memory for facts 
may be excellent, wonderful, while it can 
not keep in mind the face of an acquaint- 
ance for six months; or the memory for 
musical airs may be so perfect, that hun- 
dreds may be retained perfectly for years, 
while no amount of study would fix in the 
same mind the prominent dates in history. 
A child will be very bright in some re- 
spects, while hopelessly dull in others. The 
ordinary teacher ascribes this to inattention 
or idleness, not perceiving the true reason 
that some of the child’s intellectual facul- 
ties are better developed than others. 
Trying always to keep moral and intel- 
lectual culture hand-in-hand from the earli- 
est hour that a knowledge of the beauty and 
value of truth could be taught the children, 
they were trained to love and cling to it at 
any hazard, and to avoid and hate deceit and 
falsehood. Quiet, serious conversation on 
the baseness and wickedness of a lie, the 
nobleness and uprightness of truth and its 
value in all the relations of life, will more 
impress a child than any storming, raging, 
and threatening for having spoken an un- 
truth. As much of the sin and misery of 
the world results from falsehood in its vari- 
ous forms as from any other deviation from 
strict morality. It is rare to find a person 
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perfectly truthful in word and act; one who 


ries whereon mind may exercise its powers— 


at all times, in all places, and at all risks | comparing, investigating, sifting, reflecting, 


dies who would be indignant if you hinted 
that they were deceitful, will press unwel- 
come visitors more than courtesy demands 
to lengthen their stay, to come again soon ; 
then when the door has closed behind 
them, give a sigh of relief, or express in | 
words their thankfulness at the departure. 
Too many praise what they do not like or 
admire, because it seems to be expected ; 
express interest in that which wearies them ; 
treat with deference and attention those 
they secretly despise; take no trouble to 
repeat or represent things just as they oc- | 
curred, and in manifold ways pervert and | 
distort because they do not reverence and | 
love the truth. From untruthfulness spring | 
the shams that fill the earth—false jewelry, | 
imitation stone-work, sham laces, affecta- | 
tion in manners, speech, and dress. And | 
worse than all the rest, this habit of false- | 
hood so degrades and stupefies the moral | 


will tell or mean only the exact truth. La- | 
| 


and thus strengthening and unfolding what- 
ever faculties God has given. The mind 
of each is limited; has its bounds. Like 
the body, it can grow throughout a term of 


| years; gains its full strength ; becomes ma- 


ture; and as the body begins to decline, the 
mind also seems to lose its strength and 
elasticity. But as a general rule, the cul- 
tivated mind retains its activity far better 
than -does the uncultivated ; and the mind 
that is unfolded naturally, gradually, by 
judicious exercise without forcing or strain- 
ing, fed by that which is congenial, kept 
from the rust of ignorant disuse, and the 
dark stains of superstition and melancholy, 
enshrined in a body free from sensuality 
and disease, sustained by trust in an ever- 
present and loving Creator, will retain-its 
vigor and strength usually till it lays down 
the armor of life here and goes forth to 
seek the life hereafter. 

To recapitulate, briefly, the main points 


nature, that it drags down the intellectual | of my educational method—they are: cor- 
and spiritual; thus defiling and deadening | rect use of the native tongue from infancy ; 
all the noble faculties of manhood. | knowledge of the shape, size, material, and 





Now I do not assert that my method of | 
education would or did make anything un- | 
commonly brilliant of the children given | 
me ; but it certainly did unfold such powers 
as they had in fair measure, and develop | 
such as existed in a minor degree with a | 
rapidity and exactness that surprised and | 
delighted us. Neither Ralph nor Dora | 
were prodigies or possessed any remarkable 
genius; but so far as their natural or ac- | 
quired talents could be cultivated, they were | 
rendering them self-reliant, yet careful; 
ready, yet thorough. They had no sham 
knowledge ; they commenced at the founda- 
tion of every science of which they under- 
took to know something, and just as far as 
they advanced they learned solidly, so that 
they could have re-written the elements 
themselves, and indeed did so, as written 
exercises in every study was almost daily 
required of them after they became moder- 
ately skilled in the use of language and the 
pen. 

It is idle to suppose that study can create 
mind, It can only furnish facts and theo- 





use of every object brought to the child’s 
notice in the home; then of objects, trees, 
and animals in the yard and world around. 
Very much of thigcan be done in the first 
seven years. Next—knowledge of flowers, 
plants, and trees (botanically); study of 
rocks, mountains, clouds, storms, sky, and 
any natural phenomena that come in the 
way. The alphabet and simple spelling 
having been previously learned by means 
of blocks, writing, printing, and drawing 
lines upon the slate—words formed by 
blocks and curve-line drawing follow, and 
the use of the piano may be commenced. 
Great pains should be taken to insure cor- 
rect enunciation by practice upon vocal 
elements, dwelling particularly upon con- 
sonants and difficult combinations. Read- 
ing, spelling, printing, with the elements of 
drawing, writing, and music, and oral les- 
sons upon surrounding objects, with count- 
ing beads or stones, mental addition and 
subtraction, are all that should be attempted 
before nine years of age; then composition 
and the rudiments of written arithmetic 
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and the elements of grammar in oral les- 
sons. These studies, with geography and 
elements of Latin, may be continued until 
the pupil is twelve or thirteen years of age, 
when: he or she should be quite correct 
and expert in all of them. Every lesson 
should be thoroughly learned and compre- 
hended—that is the secret of constant and 
rapid progress. Readings in the poets, En- 
glish literature, geology, Latin, drawing, and 
music, with algebra, botany, and analysis 
of English, are a sufficiently wide range of 
topics to occupy the next three years; it be- 
ing remembered that the rudiments of bot- 
any and geology are best inculcated orally 
by aid of specimens during early years. 

At sixteen years pupils of average intel- 
ligence should understand the branches of 
study mentioned (accompanying them with 
continual reviews and written exercises) so 
thoroughly, they could pass a written ex- 
amination upon them with entire credit and 
satisfaction. Yet in order to make these 
foundation-studies perfectly firm and accu- 
rate, they should be reviewed thoroughly, 
re-written, and commented upon until they 
are firmly fixed in the memory; and with 
physical geography, zoology, and chemistry 
or natural philosophy they will occupy the 
time until the pupil has reached the nine- 
teenth year of age. Then—as many girls 
take upon themselves the responsibilities of 
other relations, and are engaged (or ought 
to be, if married) in learning the art of 
home-building—regular study for them will 
be interrupted; yet they should never re- 
linquish the pursuit of music, or reading 
daily something from some truly good book. 








The unfolding of soul is a gradual process, 
and all these our studies are in a great 
measure lost if not directed in the main to 
that purpose. The hoarding of knowledge 
is of little more value to the individual than 
is the hoarding of money. The mind should 
rather be as the fruitful orchard bringing 
forth fruit year after year, than as the sim- 
ple storehouse wherein it is piled up, decay- 
ing because of its mass and lack of con- 
sumers. 

It is needless to tell anything further of 
Dora and Ralph; they love knowledge for 
its own sake, and they continue to seek it, 
Dora studies in music (now the composi- 
tions of Bach and Beethoven); every year 
she adds a new landscape to her store of 
pictures; she reads the best works of 
French or German as well as English au- 
thors; she sings Italian songs and Scotch 
ballads with sweetness and taste; and 
through fine conversational powers and 
simplicity of manners, is charming always. 
Ralph has passed his university course with 
honor; a theological course with creclit; 


| and now preaches a simple, plain Gospel 


lesson — brightened by illustrations from 
God’s works in the flowers, clouds, and 
mountains — from a pulpit in his native 
town. Loving, tender, true, sympathetic, 
and of quick intelligence—these, my pupils, 
fulfill my ideal of rounded, thorough culture 
in heart, mind, and soul. Their two younger 
sisters give promise of ripening into good 
women, and my cup of content is full to 
overflowing with the blessedness of my life 
which comes from human and divine love. 
AMELIE V. PETIT. 





HOW TWO MEN G(T RID OF CARE. 


IMON STACY had married a pretty 
little fragile thing, a girl of not particu- 
larly strong mind, not quick at any kind of 
work, not by any means a woman of ‘‘ fac- 
ulty.” Only a sensitive, loving creature, 
craving nothing in the wide world but love, 
and quite unfitted to become the wife of 
Simon Stacy, who loved only himself and 
whatever ministered to his selfish gratifica- 
tion. 





He was a poor man—poor in pocket, 
poor in mental attainments, and absolutely 
bankrupt in his moral nature. But he had 
a pair of bright black eyes, an insinuating 
manner, a smooth tongue; and with this he 
had made the susceptible Annie Wright 
believe he loved her better than anybody else 
e ercould, and she, poor little girl, believing 
it, married him, only to find, as the years 
went by, how wofully she had been mistaken. 
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Instead of her society, he chose that of 
bar-room loungers and gamblers, and in- 
stead of providing for her a comfortable 
home, most of his earnings went for rum, 
tobacco, and “Black Crook” entertain- 
ments, 

Blaming her, instead of these habits (con- 
tracted long before he knew her), for his 
poverty and debts, saying to himself: “It’s 
no use, Annie don’t know enough to get a 
decent meal; wastes more in a day than I 
can earn in one; she'll never be anything 
but a baby that wants petting all the time ;” 
he failed to see that she had some good 


traits. Ah! and if only Simon had tried | 


that remedy of petting for her incapacity 
(for, poor little woman, she did belie her 
name, for, try hard as she could, it did seem 
as though she never got anything rigid), 
who knows but in time she might have be- 
come a tolerable helpmeet ? 

At any rate he had only himself to blame, 
for her friends had told him before their 
marriage that she was no wife for a poor 


man, and he, with the perversity of a willful | 
nature, had insisted on marrying her, and | 
did, as the sequel proved, more from will- | 


fulness than love. 
On this Monday morning of which I 


write, he arose desponding and reckless. | 


He had slept off over the Sabbath his Sat- 
urday night’s debauch, and had to resuine 
work—a thing always distasteful to him. 
The coals were out; rent due; and his 
butcher clamorous. He had a solitary dol- 
lar in his pocket—all that was left of a 
month’s pay, the most of which had gone 
to minister to his vile habits. 

“T’ll endure this no longer,” he said to 


himself, as he hastily dressed and started | 
| No money of his went for rum or tobacco 

“Are you going without breakfast, Si- | 
mon ?” said the pale little wife, who for a | 
week had been nearly sleepless from anx- | 


for the door. ‘ 


iety. 

“Yes,” he muttered as he banged to the 
door. Slouching his hat over his eyes, 
dodging around the corner to escape his 
landlord, he darted into a miserable rum- 
hole just in time to escape his butcher, and 
calling for a glass of brandy, he gulped it 
down, tossed its price on the counter, and 








escaped by a side entrance as the butcher 
came through the front door after him. 

Rapidly taking the way to a wood on the 
outskirts of the city, he was soon in its 
densest part. Flinging himself on the 
ground, he pondered a few minutes the pur- 
pose that brought him there. He shrank 
from death with all his wicked, cowardly 
nature. Equally he shrank from life and 
his duty; shrank from giving up the 
habits he loved and becoming an honest 
man ; he took out a pistol with which for 
weeks he had terrified his poor wife into 
obedience to his exactions, by threatening 
to take his life with it, dallied with it a mo- 
ment, and placing it against his heart, fired. 
The report was heard by a farmer at work 
in his field the other side of the wood. “A 
search was instituted, and the dead body of 
the miserable man found, recognized, and 
buried at the expense of friends, as there was 
not an unmortgaged article in the house 
whereby money could be raised for funeral 
expenses. The shock was too much for the 
already broken spirit of the miserable wife, 
and she was carried a maniac to linger a 
few months in a public hospital, when death 
released her from life’s burden. 


JAMES GRANGER fose that same Mon- 
day morning on which the suicide took 
place, with an equally heavy heart, and al- 
most as hopeless as Stacy. He had an in- 
valid wife and two young children. House 
rent due and the month’s bills to meet, and 
very little to do it with. He had but his 


| hands to provide for his family; and until 


sickness overtook them, had managed to 
keep out of debt with the strictest economy. 


or questionable amusements. 

But two months ago they had moved to 
lower their rent, unfortunately, into a damp 
locality, where his wife had contracted a 
rheumatic complaint that rendered her al- 
most helpless. Then there must be help 
hired, doctors’ bills met, and, at last, poor 
Granger found himself deeply in debt, and 
though his wife had improved so as to be 
able, with the assistance of a young sister, 
to crawl about the house and just do the in- 


— 
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dispensable duties of it, yet there was much 
so oppressively discouraging in the prospect 
this morning, and poor James was so worn 
out with the hard and constant struggle of 
his lot, as to feel utterly unable to bear it 
longer alone, and, like a drowning man, cast 
about for even a straw to catch at to save 
himself from sinking. Poor fellow! With 
his wife disabled from a fresh attack of her 
complaint, experiencing torture if she moved 
a finger ; the young sister tired and cross from 
overwork and care ; the children clamoring 
for breakfast ; James would have fain drop- 
ped his head upon his pillow and wept. 
Should he give up, grow desperate, take to 
bad courses, and shipwreck all ? 

No; he rose, dressed quickly, kept a calm 
countenance, even spoke cheerfully to the 
children, dressing them the while; then he 
took a cup of warm drink to his poor wife, and 
telling her he would send the doctor right 
away, hurried about preparing fuel and do- 
ing all those little household duties a man 
can do, without any sacrifice of manliness 
either, and departed to begin again the la- 
bor of another week—labor that seemed 
quite hopeless. 

But all this while there had been going 
up from James Granger’s heart a silent 
prayer for help to Him he had never sought 
before. He had been a church-going man, 
a reverent hearer of the word, but had hith- 
erto in his strength of manhood felt himself 
equal to his burdens. This morning he had 
found himself too weak to bear up longer; 
and on the way to his shop a cry from his 
tried heart kept going up to the Infinite for 
help—for some znstant, present help. 

“And it shall come to pass that while 
they call I will answer.” 

As he left his house a neighbor, the wife 
of his principal creditor, ran over to see 
Mrs. Granger, and finding her so helpless 
physically, and so hopelessly lying, with 
great tears rolling slowly down over the 
curly head of little Willie, who had crept up 
to her and nestled on her breast, that, 
touched to the heart, she tried to comfort 
her by every means in her power. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mason,” the poor invalid had 
sobbed out, “I’m not crying for the pain, 
acute as it is, I’m only thinking of my poor 





discouraged husband, what heavy burdens 
he has to bear.” 

Mrs. Mason ran home and back in five 
minutes, with a tempting dish of food which 
she kindly forced on the sick neighbor ; and 
as she returned home, stopping her husband, 
who was going out of the house, said, ear- 
nestly : ‘‘ George, I do wish you and those 
other creditors of Mr. Granger would send 
him his bills, receipted, this very day.” Mr. 
Mason looked at his bright little wife, and 
though he never had admired her more than 
at that moment, to test her, asked, “ And 
why, pray?” 

“Oh, how can you ask; don’t you know 
how sick his wife is? and they are dreadfully 
poor, and” —here the woful face of her 
neighbor came before her so plainly that she 
dropped her face into her hands and burst 
into tears, - 

This was too much for Mr. Mason. Men 
can often act quite stoically when a wife 
weeps for herself. It is something more se- 
rious when she can weep for others. 

“ There then, Jane, don’t. I'll go over to 
Burt’s and Wilson’s and if they are willing, 
which is doubtful, why, ! suppose I must do 
it to please you, you little nervous body,” 
he added, as a pair of arms went round his 
neck, 

“You good old George, I’ll do without a 
new dress this winter, and give up that jour- 
ney to father’s, if you do,’’ was sobbed out. 

The result was that at night the postman 
put into James Granger’s hand a letter del- 
icately worded (a proud man was James), 
asking him to accept, as a token of their ap- 
preciation of his former promptness in his 
payments, and of their sympathy in his mis- 
fortunes, their receipted bills, which he found 
inclosed. 

The brave heart that had borne up against 
sorrow was not proof against this kindness. 
With overflowing eyes he sought the bed- 
side of the invalid, and as she realized what 
a load was lifted from the burdened hus- 
band, their thanksgiving went up together. 
But after all it was doubtful which was 
happiest that night— debtor, creditor, or 
tender-hearted, self-sacrificing, little Jane 
Mason. ; 


Posting a letter of heart-warm thanks to _ 
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his generous creditors, James went to his 
work the next morning with more of hope 


dancing in his heart than he had ever | 


thought to feel again in this world. Not 
alone that the gift of his creditors had 
reached him, but from the hour he had 
sought help of Heaven, there had seemed 


to flow into his world-worn spirit a new ac- | 


cession of strength to bear his burdens— 
burdens that were by no means removed 
that day, nor for many a long year. 

His wife lingered helpless for two years— | 
years when his children most needed her | 
care. But to him who had married her for | 
her sterling good sense and unselfish heart, | 
he found it not hard to bear with the broken 
spirit of the invalid, and learned valuable 
lessons by that couch of pain to sustain him 
long after it was vacated by death. 

Nobly did he give himself to the care of | 
his children. Often weary with his day’s | 
work, yet how he would brighten up as they 
met him at the door, and, with their arms 
about his neck, how the weariness seemed 
to take flight as he—to give the house- | 
keeper who cared for them a rest—would 
quietly get the tea, insisting she should go 
out for a walk. Yes, get the tea, oh, fastidi- 
ous reader! and though I do admit, as 
a general thing, it is distressing to see a 
man with his clumsy hands setting out the | 
cups and saucers, washing dishes, etc., yet 
under James Granger’s circumstances, I de- 
clare it looked “splendid.” Self-abnegation 
is always beautiful, whether it is shown in 


| 


| 


a poor, tired working man or a Howard, | 


before the eyes of the world. 
Well, James, if he did not “get rid of 


care,”’ yet found so much to’ lighten it that | 


the years flew by until his children grew 
up and were able to minister to him, and in 
a thousand ways are carrying out their fa- 
ther’s example in unselfish devotion for 
others. 

Many said when poor Stacy’s body was 
found: “ He was a plucky fellow, any way ; 
‘taint every man is drave enough to shoot 
himself through the heart.” 

Which was the bravest, the man who bore 
up bravely under the load for others’ sake, 
or he who selfishly dropped it for his own ? 

As it has been truly said: “It often 


| feeble - minded. 
| Although not fastidious, I shrink from these 
| ladies as children shrink from a hideous 


| requires more courage to live than to die.” 

| Who that has attained to middle life, 

at least, has not proved the truth of this? 

| And who that, under heavy cares and sor- 
rows, has looked for help to the Rock that 
is higher than they, has failed to find 

| strength equal to their day ? 

COUSIN CONSTANCE, 


| BANGED HAIR AND CLOSE DRESSES. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Woman's 

Fournal thus writes concerning the 
above fashionable mannerisms of the day. 
She, for it must be a woman, evidently would 
have her sisters see themselves as others 
see them, for her language is plain and 





| applicable to the case : 


“Every day I meet in the streets of Bos- 
ton young ladies, who would otherwise look 
intelligent, reduced to the appearance of 


| idiocy by a peculiar method of combing the 


hair down over the forehead. The hideous 
deformity is evidently copied from the pa- 
tients of lunatic asylums and schools for the 
The effect is shocking. 


mask, It is a protest against being consid- 
ered strong-minded that the young women 
thus assume the gaxb of idiocy. I am told 
that a young lady thus degraded is said to 
have her hair ‘barged.’ But it seems to 
me that her sanity must be badly banged 
to thus deform herself. 

‘The present hot weather is made more 
| intolerable by the spectacle of women with 
| dresses which cling to their forms with a 
closeness positively indelicate — dresses 
drawn back by some strange attachment 
behind which fetters every movement. If 
the ‘banged’ young woman has made my 
blood run cold, the pulled-back lady throws 
me into a profuse perspiration out of sym- 
pathy with her self-inflicted martyrdom, 
Will the ladies of the New England wom- 
an’s club kindly inform me why women 
thus make guys of themselves ? ” 





> 


“EVERY needle should have an eye in it,” 
was the reason given by a boy for spelling 
it n-e-i-d-l-e. 
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NEW STUDIES IN LAVATER. 


T= German people are proverbially 
fond of viewing life from its humorous 


and funny sides, and their periodicals abound | 
in witticisms and ludicrous sketches. No | 


subject has furnished a more fertile field for 
the display of humorous treatment than that 
of physiognomy, and from that the Teutonic 
writers and artists are constantly drawing. 


In a recent number of Das Buch fiir Alle | 


we find a series of comicalities in which the 
shape of the head is the topic of comment ; 
both writer and artist, however, seeking to 
give a practical suggestiveness to their fun ; 


and, in fact, they have indicated so much of | 


scientific discernment in the matter that we 
pardon their extravagances for the sake of 


the funny side, and make use of engraver | 
and printer to present the series of pictures | 


in our columns, with a somewhat free trans- 
lation of the verses. The composition is 
entitled as above, and is designed for the 
advice of unmarried ladies. 


This round, jolly face and open mouth 

Show the man who is sound in his health, 

And always friendly, always jolly, 

Unless you cook his dinner badly. 

Of money he wants a plentiful store, 

And where there’s good eating is much of a 
bore. 

As might be expected, barley juice he loves 
dear , 

And thinks he sleeps better for drinking 
much beer. 

As a husband, thou couldst tweak him oft by 
the ear. 





That very high crown and chin moderately 
long 

Show the man who wi// have things where 
they belong. 

Contradiction, indeed, is quite out of his line ; 

Guard well, then, your speech or there may 
be a time. 

He’s inclined to attend to your muff and your 
mantle. 

Inspection’s his hobby —he’ll pry here and 
there— 

So keep your heart closed; his attentions 
forbear. 


A forehead so short and face so broad, 
Avoid if you'd be happy. 





You will quiz in vain this bearded lord 
For sense of mind and poetry. 
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This peakéd nose and forehead narrow 
Betray the scanty brain and shallow, 
Joined to an anxious, selfish marrow. 

I think he'll never prove a charmer ; 
And if he ask, be sure you answer, 
“It’s deeply I regret” 


W 


Such a strcng neck and rounded head 
You should approach with almost dread ; 
For in them Wisdom little sees 

Besides the brawn of Hercules. 

If treatment rough you can endure, 

And Cunning make your pathway sure, 
You may perhaps say “ Yes.” 











This back-head marks a temper strong, 
A mind given to passions wrong. 

She who would keep from dai'y strife 
Should not become this fellow's wife. 


J 


\ WW INQ 


See in this forehead much excess, 
Yet little mind for love’s caress. 

Of talent, surely there s enough ; 

But that not always is the stuff 

To make home happy, furnish food, 
And well perform its share of good. 
For studies deep he wholly cares ; 
Not for his wife and what she bears— 
Perhaps, howe’er, you'd /ive on fame ; 
If so, then you may take his name. 





THE SENSE 


OF BEAUTY. 





In that low pate, big lips and nose, 

A brutish mind its vileness shows. 

He may be rich; let not that draw 

You, foolishly, to take his paw— 

A baboon or a wretched quack; 

Should he propose, just turn your back. 


yy, 
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Ah, here’s your man! with forehead fine ; 
Here’s neatness, justice, kindness, too, 
And features all in proper line— 
The character you'd like to woo. 
He’s of the best, though but our last ; 
Should he propose, just hold him fast. D, 





THE SENSE 


HERE is nothing which more distinct- 
ively marks true progress in education 
than the increasing breadth of view which 


is taken of the whole subject. Gradually 
we are discovering that man needs not 
merely the knowledge contained in text- 
books, and laid down in the various courses 
of study, but much that must be gleaned 
from other sources; that he has not only 
one set of faculties to be developed, but 
many; and that true culture includes the 
careful nurture of every part. 


OF BEAUTY. 


we explore Nature, the more do we discover 
of her loveliness. Science is every day re- 
vealing new beauty by her discoveries, and 
every accession of knowledge opens up 
charms of which we had never dreamed. 
Only a small portion of creation can minis- 
ter to the necessities of the body, and that 
| portion can only be made available by toil- 
| some labor ; but the sense of beauty has but 
to awaken to its own need to find the whole 
universe waiting to pour upon it the richest 
| supplies. In most cases our desires far out- 





Among the hitherto neglected powers of | run their possible fulfillment, but in this it 


our nature is the sense or perception of | is just the reverse. 


beauty. We all have this in its germ, but 


few of us ever think it worth our while to | 


cherish and improve it. Yet there is scarcely 
one of our faculties that is so amply pro- 
vided for in the external world as this. 
Beauty pervades the entire universe. Moun- 
tains and valleys, forests and meadows, 
skies and oceans are full of it. The more 


Here it is the inner 
| sense that needs developing to respond to 
| the wealth of beauty that awaits its recog- 
nition. It is as if, in an exquisite palace, 
filled with choicest pictures and statuary, 
and adorned with everything that taste 
could suggest to make it attractive, the 
inhabitants were partially blind, and could 
barely distinguish one article from another, 
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much less comprehend the loveliness by 
which they were surrounded. The world is 
full of beauty that we barely see, or seeing, 
yet fail to understand or to enjoy. 

It may, however, be questioned whether, 
after all, it is so important that this sense 
should be quickened and sharpened into 
keen appreciation. It does not help a man 
to earn his living, or to grow rich; it does 
not give him standing in society, or political 
power; it does not add to his stock of knowl- 
edge, or enable him to fight the battles of 
life with any more success. It is true that 
it does not directly promote these results, 
though through its culture some of them 
may be indirectly aided. Yet these are not 
the only things in life worth pursuing, 
though in our materialistic age we are apt 
to think so. The joy that beauty confers is 
of itself no mean or trifling thing. Pure 
and innocent pleasures are the best safe- 
guards against unwholesome excitements. 
He who early learns and retains the habit 
of enjoying external beauty, and letting its 
influence sink deeply into his nature, will 
not be greatly exposed to temptations of a 
gross or sensual nature. Beauty is emi- 
nently refining, purifying, ennobling. As 
the eye which perceives it is the most deli- 
cate and sensitive of all the bodily organs, 
so the inner sense which responds to it is 
the most tender and refined of all the fac- 
ulties. To cultivate and develop this sense 


is, then, to exalt the pleasures, to purify the 
desires, to refine the feelings, to ennoble the 
aims. No one can expand and intensify 
his sense of beauty without being a better 
man, and breathing out a sweeter influence 
than before. It may be, as Socrates de- 
clares, that outward beauty is but the em- 
blem of expression of what is lovely, grand, 
or noble in the unseen or spiritual world. 
Certain it is that they are closely akin, and 
they act and react upon each other with 
the most perfect harmony. 

Whoever is imbued with the sense of 
beauty will involuntarily create it around 
him. It will give a grace to his demeanor, 
a fitness to his words, a harmonious pro- 
portion to his conduct. Good taste and 
consistency will shine in his domestic ar- 
rangements and in his business affairs. Un- 
consciously, by his intercourse, he will de- 
velop the same power in others. Partaking 
of his pleasure and enthusiasm, they also 
| will respond to the beauty around them 
| with fresh joy and fervor. Let us, then, 
| no longer neglect the culture of this impor- 
| tant part of our nature. Let us open our 
| eyes and our hearts to receive all the beauty 
| that they are capable of taking in; let us 
welcome its pure delights, and hasten to 
shed them on others; let us give it a place 
in our daily life 4nd thoughts, and let its 
presence ever dwell in our homes, to bless 
and purify them.—PAzladelphia Ledger. 








DR. GEORGE 


be some way the epidemic which has pre- 
vailed so long in the Mississippi region 
of Louisiana and Tennessee has brought 
sorrow and regret to every heart in the 
North as well as in the South. Certainly 
no sympathetic and generous-souled person 
anywhere could regard the scene in the 
fever-stricken localities, as pictured by news- 
paper correspondents and visitors, without 
feeling a thrill of horror and pity. A large 
proportion among the thousands who have 
died of the plague had friends and relatives 
in the North and West, and there have not 
been wanting many bold and self-sacrificing 
ones who left their pleasant homes to de- 


W. KIBBEE. 


vote themselves to the care of the sick and 
suffering, and who fell an all too easy prey 
to the relentless destroyer. For these and 
other considerations the epidemic of yellow 
fever is looked upon as a national calamity» 
and our whole people have made it a com 
mon cause to contribute toward the mitiga- 
tion of its severity. 

In the last number of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL mention was made of the death of Dr. 
George W. Kibbee, whose name had be- 
come familiar to the subscriber through his 
papers in the Health department on the 
treatment of fevers. His earnestness in ad- 
vocating a process eminently hygienic, and 
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which in most respects was the outcome of 
his own experience as a physician, was in 
itself sufficient to win our friendly regard ; 
but aside from his professional character 
there were personal merits which had for 
years possessed our esteem. 

Dr. Kibbee had a predominance of the 
vital temperament, and was stocky in build, 
plump in figure and limb, had brown hair 





that was not dark, and a blue eye, with a 


and moral in his conduct, he was free from 
the embarrassment which dissipation and 
demoralized conduct induce, and being early 
a student of physiology and medicine, he 
learned to avoid such means of dissipa- 
tions as are presented at almost every table. 
He learned hygienic living, a judicious 
method of diet, and with no immoral tend- 
encies and no dissipated habits to contend 
with, his system was elastic, healthy, hearty, 














tendency to a florid complexion. In this 
temperament and build of body lay the ba- 
sis of his vigorous constitution, and that 
tendency to look upon the bright and pros- 
perous phases of life. He had a great deal 
of constitutional endurance, and though he 
might not have been called, perhaps, a tough 
man, he was able to do a great deal of work 
and carry himself with health and vigor 
through it. Always temperate in his habits 


enduring ; and being endowed also in con- 
junction with this temperament with an un- 
commonly strong development of Firmness, 
Approbativeness, and Hope, he looked on 
the cheerful side of everything, was inclined 
to expect the highest order of success, and 
to work for it amid discouragements and 
repeated failures with a hearty earnestness 
which was rarely equaled. We remember 
him as a boy, when he was commencing to 
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obtain his education. He then had ten 
years of life mapped out, year by year; plans 
laid for study and attainment; and he felt 
as certain that everything would be realized 
as that the earth would find its annual 
course around the sun or its daily revolu- 
tion upon its axis, He was, therefore, or- 
ganized for a reformer, and capable of sus- 
taining present defeat without dismay, and 
still hoping for ultimate triumph, no matter 
how many difficulties might intervene. 

He had a scholarly mental organization, 
was a quick observer, and had an excellent 
memory. He had large Constructiveness, 
as may be seen by the fullness of the head 
at the temples, and was therefore always an 
inventor, studying to find out some new 
method of accomplishing old results, and 
was ready to appreciate and adopt any re- 
form that promised more than the old way 
had yielded to the world. He was heartily 
a philanthropist. His large Benevolence 
made him willing to sacrifice and suffer for 
others ; and while he was ambitious to ac- 
quire name and standing, he chose for his 
path of progress to success one which was 
calculated in all its phases to render ten 
times as much benefit to the public as he 
expected to get from it himself. 

He had large Conscientiousness, which 
led him to desire always to do that which 
was honest and true, and was willing to 
promise squarely, openly, and fully to per- 
form all that justice, courtesy, or the senti- 
ment of fairness could possibly claim of him. 
In his dealings with the world there was 
nothing like smallness; no tendency to 
creep out of just responsibility. In fact, he 
would offer to do all that-anybody could 
justly claim, and his offer would be hearty 
and square. 

He had a great deal of energy when his 
mind was aroused to the accomplishment of 
some special purpose. He thought he could 
do all that ought to be done, and was will- 
ing to try where others doubted success. 
We have sometimes seen him, within our 
thirty-five years’ acquaintance, when we ex- 
pected he or any other man would resent 
the words or influences brought to bear 
upon him, but we never saw him once out 
of temper. This was not because he lacked 





courage, strength, or force of character; 
but he seemed to choose the gentler and 
smoother side of men, and aimed to con- 
vince rather than coerce, to persuade rather 
than drive. He had an accommodating 
spirit, which, in his career as a reform phy- 
sician, often led him to work day and night 
to vindicate his principles and save a patient, 
when he had no idea of receiving any pecu- 
niary reward. To say he was thoroughly 
unselfish, might not be true; but we can 
say heartily that he was in a thousand ways 
self-sacrificing. And though he always had 
some project in his thought which he fan- 
cied would bring him all the wealth he 
needed, and he seemed to live in hope of 
attaining to that end, he was ready to sacri- 
fice present convenience and interest to 
meet the wants of others. While many 
make professions of willingness to shed the 
last drop of blood, to do great things when 
everybody has started the cause and got it 
into successful operation, he was willing as 
it were to shed the first drop of blood, to 
take the first step, which is said to be the 
one that costs, and to deprive himself of 
present convenience and means to meet the 
present emergencies arising from the needs 
of others. To say that he was a good- 
hearted man, always willing to speak a kind 
word or do a favor,for others, is not saying 
all that his memory deserves. Though we 
have often listened for hours to his recital 
of ideas which to him seemed bright for 
great success and wealth, we never heard 
him make a proposition which was expected 
to yield benefit to himself that did not have 
in it ten times more value for the comfort, 
the health, and the happiness of mankind. 
He seemed to be willing that the public 
should have the grist; all he asked as his 
share for working out the success was what 
the miller would call the toll. 

He was born in Connecticut about 1826; 
he studied Phrenology in 1843, and lectured 
on that subject with some success. He was 
graduated in medicine about 1849, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and from that day to the day 
of his death he had been a worker, wherever 
opportunity afforded, in ministering to the 
wants of the sick; and when a case was 
desperate, or given up by other physicians, 
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and he could get the chance to undertake | 
the case, he would take off his coat and | 


nurse the sick man or sick child night and 
day for weeks, being at once physician, 
nurse, and helper. 

His invention of the Fever Cot was the 
sequence of his labor among the yellow 
fever patients in Memphis in 1873. He left 
Illinois for that fever-smitten locality, and 
though he went unheralded and was not at 
that time received by the physicians with 
the cordiality which he deserved, he treated 
many patients successfully, applying water 
as a cooling process to lower the tempera- 
ture and thus master the fever. And here 
it occurred to him that something in the 
shape of a bed or cot which could be used 
in the treatment of all fevers, and on which 
water might be applied without damage to 
bed or carpet, would be a great improve- 
ment. We know his zeal in that regard, 
and when in September last he went to 
New Orleans to aid in caring for the sick, 
and in demonstrating to the profession and 
to the world that yellow fever could be suc- 
cessfully treated according to his method, 
he carried with him for the work he had 
before him an ardent energy, cordial sympa- 
thy, and a great stock of earnest common 
sense, 

We mourn his fall as a personal friend, 
and sincerely regret it on account of the 
service he had hoped to render to mankind. 
The worry and anxiety which he had for 
the year previous, in getting his cot before 
the public, a journey which he made from 
New York to Oregon in July, 1877, in the 
accomplishment of which on ship-board, 
where there were many emigrants, he ac- 
quired, in his worried, wearied state, a kind 
of ship-fever, or typhoid fever, from which, 








after months of struggle, and the careful 
nursing by his wife at their home in Salem, 
Oregon, he succeeded in rising. This sick- 
ness left his system in a very susceptible 
state, and when he returned early in the 
spring of 1878 to New York, he was scarcely 
able to get about. His health improving, 
he moved his family to Highlands, an ele- 
vated plateau in the south-west corner of 
North Carolina, where he spent the summer 
in building a house for his family and at- 
tending a few sick persons. When the fe- 
ver broke out in New Orleans he came 
North the last of August, and for a week or 
more was more than full of business trying 
to get his affairs adjusted in New York, so 
that he could go South on a mission of 
mercy in the yellow fever district. The day 
he started we told him he ought to stop 
within a hundred or two hundred miles of 
his destination, and sleep and rest for two 
or three days before entering New Orleans, 
because he would be likely to get there wea- 
ried and worn from the lack of sleep and 
from anxiety, and be more liable to take the 
disease, or, taking it, to have it go hard 
with him. But trusting zealously to his nat- 
urally good constitution, warmed by the 
thought that he was doing the world serv- 
ice, and feeling certain that his method of 
treating yellow fever would, as it had done 
before for others, save him from death in 


case he had it, he went forward to be a 
sacrifice to his zeal and philanthropy. On 
reaching New Orleans he went into the 
family of a physician with his cot, treated 
members of the doctor’s family successfully, 
and expected to go into a wider field ,of 
practice, when, exhausted by labor, he was 
stricken with the disease, which in a few 
days proved fatal. It is believed that he 
did not receive the proper application of his 
own method of treatment. 





CRITICAL REMARKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


| may be confidently asserted that the 
leading principles of the science which 
Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe exerted them- 
selves so earnestly and successfully to es- 
tablish are in the main true. That the 
mind has a physical basis, and that at least 
its principal faculties have special seats in 





the brain, are truths not alone to the pro- 
fessed phrenologist, but to every scientific 
psychologist. Nor can any one reasonably 
hold that it is impossible from a study of 
the head to form an approximately correct 
idea as to the capacity of the mind and its 
various faculties. The following statements, 
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which I have elsewhere made, may be taken 
as fairly expressive of the view which the 
majority of scientific men who have studied 
the subject take of Phrenology: “ The size 
and shape of the skull are held by many to 
be correct indexes of the size of the brain 
and the development of particular parts of 
it. This is perhaps true; but in any given 
case the appearance may mislead us, for the 
thickness of the scalp and skull is subject 
to great variations in different persons. It 
is also held that different parts of the brain 
are the seats of particular faculties, and 
that the size of the brain, as a whole and 
of its parts, give us an idea of the capacity 
of the mind and of its various faculties. 
All this we grant as in the main correct; 
the most respectable psychologists as well as 
phrenologists do so.” Variableness in the 
thickness of the meninges as well as in the 
amount of fluid contained by them, may be 
other sources of uncertainty in estimating 
the proportions of the brain from an exam- 
ination of the exterior of the head. I be- 
lieve that any one who claims that Phre- 
nology either as a science or an art is exact, 
is seriously in error. And why should the 
phrenologist be loth to admit the inexact- 
ness of his science? Outside of mathe- 
matics, not one of the whole circle of the 
sciences is an exact science. Physiology is 
only approximately correct, and the same 
may be said of geology, meteorology, and 
all the rest. But Phrenology may be rea- 
sonably exact a3 a science, and yet be very 
far from exact as an art; which, doubtless, 
is the case. It is beyond the power of any 
phrenologist to collect in any case abso- 
lutely exact and complete data on which to 
base his opinion. I hold, however, that 
if the art of the phrenologist is only 
moderately exact, it is well worthy of pop- 
ular favor. If seventy-five or even fifty per 
cent. of the opinions of the phrenologist 
are correct, it is unscientific and wrong to 
reject and denounce his art. 

I will now lay before the readers of the 
JOURNAL a few remarks bearing on the 
oft-repeated declaration that the brain is 
the organ of the mind, which I conceive to 
be worthy the attention of students of phren- 
ological science. I hold that it is only in 





a measure true that the brain is the organ 
of the mind. Of course, by the word drazn, 
I mean the nervous mass which lies within 
the cranium; and by the word mznd, the 
fecling, thinking, and willing powers or the 
various outgrowths of consciousness. Now, 
does any one presume to say that the brain 
is exclusively the seat of conscious nervous 
activities? The entire medulla oblongata 
and all other parts of the brain, save its 
cortical portions, do not essentially differ 
functionally from the spinal cord. The 
whole twelve pairs of nerves which issue 
from the cranium may and generally do 
perform their functions without mental rec- 
ognition, and they are functionally at the 
most only to a limited extent under the 
control of the mind—little if any more so 
than the nerves which come from the spinal 
cord. Certainly it would be just as reason- 
able to speak of the spinal cord as the seat 


of the mind, as of a not inconsiderable pro- 
portion of the nervous mass within the cra- 
nium. 

The brain is not exclusively the seat of 
the mind; a portion of it is as purely com- 
missural and sensori-motor in its uses as is 
the spinal cord. Indeed, it is impossible to 
regard the brain in any other light than as 
largely a laboratory for the production of 
force—the force which calls into play the 
various muscles and secretory and excretory 
organs of the body. Now, without regard to 
their naturally different relative proportions 
to the rest of the brain in different persons, 
there is no reason to doubt that the dimen- 
sions of the reflex centers of the nervous 
system are in a measure determined by the 
demands made upon them. Thus, if the 
lungs and other parts supplied by the pneu- 
mogastric nerves are called upon to act very 
freely for a length of time, it is reasonabie 
to hold that the centers in which they orig- 
inate increase in activity, power, and size. 
Evidently, in thinking of the brain, the 
phrenologist must think of more than the 
degree of development of the seats of the 
various faculties of the mind. How it is 
possible in any case to determine the pro- 
portion of the brain that is occupied with 
other than mental functions, I am unable 
to imagine. If this can not be definitely 
done, I can not see how a close estimate of 
the faculties of the mind can be made from 
an examinaticn of the head. What have 

rofessed phrenologists to say about the 
ideas embodied in this brief, but, I trust, 
clear statement? I seek light. 


T. S. SOZINSKEY, M.D., PH.D. 
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PURIFICATION OF THE BLOOD. 


lone impurity of blood is.the cause of 
most of our ill-health is well under- 
stood by nearly every one; and as evidence 
of this, we are confronted at almost every 
step with 
tions”’ for cleansing the purple tide of life, 
and thus restoring the waning powers of 
the system. So common is the idea that 
the thousand and one proprietary com- 
pounds possess the mysterious power of 
removing impurities from the circulation, 
that vast fortunes are amassed in the manu- 
facture and sale of them. From the stand- 
point of the hygienist this wide-spread belief 
in the efficacy of these remedies has no 
foundation in fact, and the money so freely 
expended for them is worse than wasted. For 
the purpose, therefore, of correcting, in a 
measure, the prevalent opinion upon these 
matters, let us ina popular way seek to learn 
what impure blood is, how it becomes such, 
and what are the proper methods of its pu- 
rification. 

The physiologist tells us that the blood 
is a means of transportation, by which sub- 
stances produced in particular organs are 
dispersed throughout the body, or by which 
substances produced in the tissues generally 
are conveyed to particular organs in order 
to be eliminated. In a state of health it 
contains in solution the materials needed 
for building up and repairing the various 
tissues, and is a source from which the or- 
gans of secretion derive the elements neces- 
sary for the performance of their functions, 


died “medicinal prepara-" 





The blood also contains in varying propor 
tions the waste and effete products of vital 
action, which are poured into it by the lym- 
phatic system or are absorbed directly 
through the walls of the capillaries, and is 
a necessary factor in the production of ani- 
mal heat—carrying oxygen to every part of 
the body to burn up the worn-out particles 
of matter and thus maintain the temperature 
necessary for healthy vital action. 

All these different materials—some for 
assimilation, some for secretion, and some 
for excretion—are to be found in the blood, 
and in proportions that vary within certain 
limits, according to the season, time of day, 
habits of life, and character of the food. 
So long as these limits are not exceeded, the 
blood is normal ; and if nothing has entered 
the life-stream from without, it is pure. If 
the normal amount of any of these ingredi- 
ents is increased, it becomes an impurity ; 
and if diminished, the blood is to that ex- 
tent impoverished. Either of these condi- 
tions, if continued for any length of time, 
will cause derangement and perhaps serious 
disease. Impure blood is, therefore, blood 
containing any of its normal constituents in 
excess or materials foreign to itself which 
have entered the circulation. 

That the causes which produce this ab- 
normal condition may be determined, it is 
proper to consider the sources of blood- 
supply and trace the life-current in its won- 
drous circuit. When it leaves the heart and 
courses throughout the system in the rap- 
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idly-branching arteries, the blood is in the 
best possible condition for supplying the 
wants of the various tissues and organs. 
Following the out-going stream, we find 
that it enters the general capillary circula- 
tion, where a portion escapes through the 
thin walls of minute containing vessels, to 
be assimilated by the tissues and enter into 
cell formations ; while at the same time, by 
the principle of osmosis, there is an absorp- 
tion of unused and partially worn-out ma- 
terials. It is here also that the color of the 
blood is changed from a bright scarlet to a 
darker hue, as the oxygen is consumed and 
carbonic acid is produced in increasing 
quantities. 

Another portion of the arterial current 
goes to the digestive organs, viz., the stom- 
ach, the pancreas, and the intestines. Here 
there is both a loss and a gain. Material is 
taken from the blood to keep these impor- 
tant organs in repair, and also to furnish 
the gastric juice and other agencies of di- 
gestion which are prepared in this wonder- 
ful laboratory. By the same principle of 
osmosis some portions of the food which 
has been swallowed are taken directly into 
the circulation from the stomach, duodenum, 
and other parts of the digestive tract. 

In the spleen, that organ so long a puzzle 
to physiologists, there is a destruction of 
worn-out, red globules, a development of 
white globules into red, and an increase in 
the number of white globules; so that the 
blood which entered this organ has been 
very materially changed when it returns 
again to the general circulation. But there 
are still other processes which the blood must 
undergo. The veins which bring the blood 
from stomach, spleen, and intestines, unite 
to form the portal vein through which the 
vital fluid enters the liver—the largest 
glandular organ in the system. Here in 
the liver-cells is secreted the bile which de- 
rives its coloring-matter from the red glob- 
ules that were broken down in the spleen, 
and contains cholesterin—an excrementi- 
tious substance resulting from worn-out 
tissues, This organ has also another im- 
portant function, known as the glycogenic 
function, by which the starch and sugar of 
the food is converted into a substance called 





glycogen or animal starch, which is stored 
up in the liver, to be again by a second 
transformation converted into glucose and 
decomposed in the circulation for the main- 
tenance of vital action. 

The kidneys receive another portion of 
the arterial blood, and remove from it the 
excess of urea which has been produced by 
the decomposition of nervous and muscu- 
lar tissue, together with water and some 
other salts. So important is this function, 
that these organs are sometimes spoken of 
as filters, by which the poisonous products 
of vital action are speedily cast out; and 
any interference with their proper action is 
at once followed by most serious conse- 
quences, 

In returning to the heart, then, the blood 
receives glucose or sugar from the liver; 
some portions of the nutrient constituents 
of the food from the organs of digestion; 
chyle and lymph from the absorbent vessels. 
Entering the right side of the heart the 
blood is sent to the lungs, there to exchange 
its carbonic acid gas for oxygen, and at times 
to lose other volatile substances. 

If the blood contain impurities, they must 
have entered from without the system or 
have arisen within it. They may be taken 
with the food eaten or the air respired ; be 
absorbed by the skin or mucous surfaces; 
or be received by innoculation. Some sub- 
stances, as alcohol for example, are ab- 
sorbed directly by the blood-vessels of the 
stomach and poison the system. The pro- 
cesses of digestion may be imperfectly per- 
formed; and although all communication 
between the organs of digestion and of cir- 
culation is through the thin walls of these 
organs, improper materials or partially-di- 
gested portions of the food may find their 
way into the circulation and corrupt the 
blood. Even when the digestive functions 
are in perfect order, some of the constitu- 
ents of the food may be in excess, and 
thereby the blood be overcharged with nor- 
mal materials, which clog the organs and 
throw upon them an unusual amount of 
labor. 

The air taken into the lungs may contain 
many impurities in a gaseous form or in a 
state of such minute subdivision as to be 
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imperceptible to the scnses. That very 
many deleterious effects follow from breath- 
ing air thus impure can not be questioned ; | 
but whether the evil results more from ab- 
sorption of these impurities than from the 
interference with the proper oxygenation of | 
the blood, may be doubted. The lungs are 
organs of excretion, primarily, and any ob- | 
struction to the perfect and rapid perform- 
ance of their appropriate work is destructive 
to good health. 

The skin is properly an organ of excre- 
tion—relieving the circulation of an excess 
of water and maintaining the temperature 
in equilibrium; but it is also a medium 
through which material may be taken into 
the system by absorption. Experiments 
have demonstrated that under certain con- 
ditions moisture is received through the 
pores of the skin from the atmosphere. 
Medicines are sometimes administered by 
injection, and the various liniments in com- 
mon use, containing as they do some vola- 
tile material, are to some extent absorbed. 
The poison of many insects and reptiles» 
the venom of a rabid dog, and the virus of 
syphilis enter the circulation by innoculation, 
and their effects are quickly seen—death 
often resulting in a very short time. 

Impurities may arise within the body 
through imperfect or abnormal vital action. 
Pus or decomposing tissue from an un- 
healthy wound may be absorbed, causing 
the conditions krown as pyzmia and sep- 
ticemia; the poisonous matters setting up 
in the blood a morbid action most serious 
in its results. The organs of secretion and 
excretion may act too feebly; the kidneys 
may not remove the urea as rapidly as it is 
formed, and the liver may refuse to sepa- 
rate the biliary salts in a proper manner. 
A diseased condition of the gall-bladder 
or bile ducts may cause the bile to be re- 
tained and re-absorbed. There may be too 
great a formation of glycogen and a diabetic 
condition arise. The vital powers may be- 
come reduced, and the spleen and other 
blood-correcting organs fail to remove the 
worn-out globules or to replace them with 
new ones. Through close-fitting garments, 
stooping shoulders, and contracted chest, 





bad habits of breathing, or ill-ventilated 


apartments, the blood may be insufficiently 
aerated and carbonic acid be retained to 
clog and pollute the channels of life. There 
is also in all air that has passed through the 
organs of respiration an animal effluvia 
which is poisonous if retained or again re- 
spired. 

To remove these poisons and impurities 
which may enter the system in so many 
ways, most people suppose that drug medi- 
cation is necessary. The victim of scrofula 
or skin disease, resulting perhaps from his 
own ignorance or carelessness, is told to 
take something to cleanse his blood, and 
seeks in some nauseous compound a pan- 
acea for his annoying complaint. If these 
popular notions are correct, and if the many 
nostrums whose virtues are so loudly trum- 
peted throughout the land possess the pow- 
ers ascribed to them, no one should for a- 
single day remain under the effects of bad 
blood. But are these notions based on any 
reliable foundation? Is there any drug or 
compound that can thus correct the morbid 
condition of the blood and clarify its muddy 
stream ? 

The blood, we have seen, is the product 
of living forces. It is not simply a common 
carrier; but while it performs in a measure 
the functions both of a canal and a sewer, 
it is a living tissue, and can be produced. 
only by the action of vital forces and or-~ 
gans. What folly, then, to suppose that 
some agent can be administered by the 
mouth or directly thrown into the circula- 
tion which will remove those abnormal ma- 
terials that an insufficient or misdirected 
vital action has suffered to enter ! 

The blood-forming organs are of two 
classes—those of supply and those of ex- 
cretion. If the processes of digestion are 
imperfect, and the blood is furnished with 
material but partially prepared for assimila- 
tion—or if an unhealthy appetite leads to 
the ingestion of improper quantities of food, 
the remedy is, clearly, to improve the action 
of the digestive system and correct the diet. 
To attempt to regulate the organs of diges- 
tion by drugs is to deplete the system and 
consume vitality. To enter upon a wise 
course of exercise, and by a thoughtful. con- 
sideration to furnish the system. with, that 
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quantity and quality of food which best 
meet its necessities, is to preserve the vital 
torces, increase their power, and purify the 
springs of life. 

Does the liver fail in its functions? Is it 
torpid, and cre the biliary salts retained in 
the system? Because an improper diet has 
thrown upon this organ an undue share of 
the work of elimination, and weakness and 
debility have resulted, shall we dose with 
calomel, in reference to which Professor 
Loomis says, “It has no action to increase 
the secretions of the liver”? Or shall we, 
by a careful attention to diet, and by the 
employment of exercise, fomentations, and 
massage, stimulate this organ to a proper 
performance of its functions? Are the kid- 
neys at fault, and is urea retained in the sys- 
tem? Shall we give digitalis and increase 
the action of the heart at the expense of 
vital force, or administer some stimulating 
diuretic that shall weaken still more the 
already debilitated and overworked or- 
gans? Is it not better to aid the kidneys. in 
resuming their functions by hot baths, local 
fomentations, and other means which will 
equalize the circulation without lessening 
the powers of life ? 

It is now pretty generally conceded that 
deficient ventilation is one great cause of 
diseased lungs. The best remedy, there- 
fore, for imperfectly oxygenated blood, and 
one that is at once suggested, is to throw 
open the windows or go out into the pure 
air; while at the same time, the lungs 
are relieved of all restraint from tight 
clothing and every air-cell is brought into 
use. In this way the flow of blood to the 
lungs is increased and the stock of vitality 
also, 

Inasmuch as the skin is so important an 


organ of excretion and blood-cleansing, it 
becomes imperative that its millions of 
pores shall be kept free of obstruction and 
no close-fitting bands or garments interfere 
with a free cutaneous circulation. To this 
end frequent baths are necessary, followed 
by brisk rubbing and kneading of the sur- 
face, that the blood may find its way to 
every portion of the skin. 

The only way that we can remedy the 
consequences of an imperfect and feeble 
action of the blood-making organs, is to 
add to the vitality of the system, and thus 
give to the weakened organs the power of 
proper functional work; while we promote 
the highest activity of the organs of excre- 
tion, that as speedily as possible they may 
remove the useless impurities. The only 
way to avert the effects of morbid and poi- 
sonous materials which shall find their way 
into the circulation, is to give the elimina- 
tive organs the best possible facilities for 
removing the harmful agencies ; while we 
increase the vital power that shall with- 
stand the attack of evil. 

We must learn that we can not by any 
means at our disposal take from Nature’s 
hands the work of bluod-making; or with 
our crude devices, improve upon her handi- 
work, Proper food in proper quantities, 
pure air and correct habits of breathing, 
plenty of healthful*and vigorous exercise, 
a clean skin and a clean conscience—these 
will do more to purify the blood than all the 
drugs of the pharmacy. We must build up» 
not tear down; increase the vital forces» 
not weaken or destroy them ; supply good, 
wholesome, unstimulating food; not drugs 
or liquors and tobacco. In short, we must 
always work ¢hrough Nature, not over or 
aguinst her. j. S.C. 
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THE BREATH OF LIFE. 


E are told that “God made man up- 
right, but he has found out many in- 
Though evidently intended in 


V 


ventions.” 
a moral sense, it is no less true in a physi- 
cal one, and its truth is especially signifi- 
cant to the student of anatomy and physi- 
ology. For one “upright” man or woman, 
are to be found scores of round shoulders, 


protruding shoulder-blades, sunken chests, 
distorted ribs, bow legs, crooked spines, 
cramped toes and fingers. Man has found 
| out many inventions of sitting, walking, 
| dressing, working, sleeping, in the most un- 
| natural positions of body, and owing to his 
| Strange and unaccountable tendency to the 
| wrong when the right would better serve 
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his purpose, these are persisted in even 
when proved fatal to comfort and health. 
Down through generations are handed the 
bodily deformities which hamper and dis- 
figure the race, but all speculation as to the 
cause of so much weakness, helplessness, 
and ugliness becomes needless when we 
reflect that these were not parts of the 
original plan, for “God made man up- 
right,” although he has since “found out 
many inventions.” We are also told that 
“when God made man He breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life.” Alas, that 
the inventive faculty should tamper with 
this also, and that the very breath of life 
should become life-destroying. 

It is fair to assume that ail men and 
women of average intelligence are acquaint- 
ed with the fact that the act of breathing 
is the process by which air is taken into 
the lungs and expelled from them, supplying 
the system with oxygen, which is necessary 
for the warmth of the body and the purifi- 
cation of the blood. They know also that 
the lungs are conical organs, one on each 
side of the chest, and composed of air cells 
which are expanded when the chest is en- 
larged, contracted when it is diminished. 
Perhaps their knowledge of respiration also 
includes the fact that the muscles of the 
back and ribs are in some way employed in 
the act of breathing; that a hearty meal 
interferes with the process; that it is easier 
to talk, sing, or read aloud “on an empty 
stomach” than a full one, and that a sense 
of relief is instantly experienced on leaving 
a close room for the freedom of the outdoor 
air. 

It would not be safe to assert that these 
persons could intelligently explain the rea- 
sons for these facts. Still less probable is 
it that they could account for the pains and 
“stitches,”’ the irritation or inflammation of 
the chest, the “sore spots” and “catches” 
of the breath with which the great major- 
ity are only too familiar. How tremendous 
is the atonishment of those who are told 
by phrenologist, physician, or teacher, ‘“‘ You 
do not breathe properly.” ? 

“Don’t breathe properly! Why, I sup- 
posed breathing was a natural function and 
took care of itself.’ Certainly, it will take 





care of itself if allowed to do so; but inter- 
ference with this natural function is one of 
the many inventions which men, and espe- 
cially women, have found out to their ruin. 

That consumption is one of the great 
physical scourges of the human race, is now 
received as an axiom. We have grown fa- 
miliar with the advertisements of druggists 
and doctors—* Consumption can be cured.” 
Is it not true, that to a great extent, ‘‘ Con- 
sumption can be prevented ?” 

We are bound to admit that in all dis- 
eases an ounce of prevention is worth tons 
ofcure. To one familiar with diseascs of 
the respiratory organs, this truth has a more 
than ordinary significance, the approach of 
all lung and bronchial troubles being slow, 
insidious, deceptive, easily checked at the 
outset ; but if too long neglected, defying 
all mortal care and skill. - 

There can be nothing new said against 
corsets and tight-lacing, but something 
more than this popular outcry is needed. 
All this should be said, but other things © 
should not be left unsaid. Emerson says 
that “the progress of the intellect is to the 
clearer vision of causes, which neglects sur- 
face differences.” These surface differ- 
ences will satisfy neither physiologist nor 
philosopher. The medical and mental eye 
looks farther and judges more truly. Many 
women who are judicious in respect to 
dress, and many men who would as soon 
think of wearing streamers as stays, are 
among the first to succumb to lung troubles. 

It is true that nothing can be worse for 
the lungs than the pressure brought to bear 
upon them by tight clothing. Draw a strap 
around a sponge and the air-cells are grad- 
ually and completely compressed. Just as 
surely does a pressure upon the chest and 
waist hamper the free yse of the ribs and 
muscles, while the air-cells of the lungs 
struggle in vain for the necessary amount 
of their proper nourishm nt. The lower 
and stronger parts of the lungs being thus 
impeded in their work, the act of breathing 
— if carried on at all (and it is amazing how 
few foolish people realize the small amotnt 
which the world would lose if they should 
stop breathing entirely)—must be transfer- 
red to the upper and weaker part. This 
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cramping and starving process long: con- 
tinued—this overtasking of the weaker parts 
of the organs, results most naturally and 
logically in irritation which speedily grows 
into inflammation, producing soreness and 
pains in the chest, susceptibility to colds, 
and the innumerable symptoms of disease 
and decay which go steadily on in their 
work of destruction and certain, if linger- 
ing, death. Everything, therefore, which in 
any way restricts the free use of all the mus- 
cles of the waist and chest, interferes with 
the function of breathing, and throws this 
duty upon the weakest part of the lungs, 
obliging them finally to succumb to the un- 
natural and self-imposed strain. 

The woman who prides herself on her 
good sense regarding corsets, will sit all 
day long over the sewing-machine embel- 
lishing with superfluous tucks and ruffles 
the clothes which require her to stand all 
day long over the ironing-board. She 
spends hours over fascinating fancy-work 
which requires a confined position of body, 
and, as change from that employment, 
takes up a novel, which allows an easier 
attitude and rest for the fingers. Content 
to breathe the dry furnace air of our mod- 
ern houses, at no time does she willingly 
take active exercise out of doors. Formal 
calls, shopping expeditions, evening enter- 
tainments, full-dress drives on a fashionable 
avenue—these are the only occasions upon 
which she encounters the pure air, and at 
these times either the endless precautions 
of wraps and mufflers prevent it from being 


of any benefit, or carelessness of exposure | 


makes it a positive injury. 

The women who have no choice of duties 
or pleasures, whose time is spent in the hot 
air of the kitchen, the close atmosphere of 


the shop, the mill, the dressmaker and | 


bonnet-maker’s rooms—these are also the 


women with the little cough, the slight pain 


in the chest, all the small symptoms with 
which physicians are dreadfully familiar— 
the unmistakable initials of sickness and 
death, ; 

The men whose business keeps them in 
cramped positions over the cobbler’s last, 
the tailor’s bench, the dentist’s chair, at the 
easel, the desk—all these must suffer like- 


wise, unless the outdoor air and exercise is 
sufficient to neutralize the injury. Most 
men have the desire, as well as the oppor- 
tunity, for this free, active stir after the con- 
finement of the day. It is no unusual thing 
for the horse-car to roll by unnoticed while 
they walk home from the office or the store, 
with the energetic stride and deep inspira- 
tion which does more than anything else to 
repair the waste of the day. Too true is it 
that while “‘ man works till set of sun, wom- 
an’s work is never done,” giving her little 
opportunity, even if she had the desire to 
escape from her daily bondage, leaving 
physical toil and mental care behind her. 
“Oh, that is a medicine which cures 
everything,” we hear said in a contemptu- 
ous tone and with a shrug of the shoulders ; 
“| have no faith in it for that reason.” But 
many diseases spring from one source, as- 
suming in different persons different forms, 
dependent upon peculiarities of constitution 
and temperament. What causes rheuma- 
tism in one, may in another develop into 
pleurisy or dyspepsia, bronchitis or fever. 
The delicate woman lying on the lounge 
with headache, and the portly man braced 
in his chair with gout, may seem to need 
utterly different medicines and styles of 
treatment, but the physician knows that 
they differ only as types of the same species. 
A bad state of the blood has a hundred ways 
of manifestation, and chooses with seem- 
| ing capriciousness divers afflictions for its 
| many victims. The lack of proper nourish- 
ment for the blood is one cause of its im- 
purity, and impure blood is one of the most 
common causes of all disease. In no way 
can it be so effectually defrauded of its food 
| as by wrong habits of breathing, which di- 
minish its supply of oxygen, impair its cir- 
culation, and cripple every function of the 
| body. 
Nature revenges herself for our neglect 
| of any physical or mental power by depriv- 
ing us of its use. The positions of body 
which cramp or hinder the action of the 
muscles of the diaphragm, will in time 
weaken these muscles, and limit the power, 
even if there is inclination, to draw a full, 
deep breath. The muscles should not be 








allowed to grow weak from disuse; respira- 
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tion should not be confined to the upper 
part of the lungs; the chest should not be 
required to do the work of the diaphragm ; 
the habit of breathing fully and deeply 
should be firmly established. The preven- 
tion of these things is plain, easy, requiring 
but little time, slight exertion, no medicine 
and no money. 

All that is needed is an erect position of 
the body, expanded chest, and deep inspira- 
tion in the pure air. -The elasticity and 


vigor of all the muscles can be greatly in- | 


creased by percussion by patting. Such 
exercise should be oftenest taken by those 
whose employments are sedentary. Let 
the public-school teacher who finds her 
scholars growing noisy in proportion as she 
grows nervous, open all the windows, and 
for two minutes keep the children on their 
feet while they exercise the chest by mod- 
erate percussion, and the lungs by long, 
deep, energetic breathing. The rest and 
refreshment will be far out of proportion to 
the time and effort expended in this simple 
way. Such exercise will be beneficial to 
any one who will take it, and is the surest 


| cure for the temporary depression of spirits, 
_ slight headaches, and fatigue which often 
follow too long confinement indoors, or 
| application to any special work. Its sim- 

plicity makes many skeptical concerning its 
| efficacy, and experience, like that of the old 
| man who attributed his long life and health 
| to having “plenty of God’s pure air from 

an open east winder,” is the only thing 
'which can prove to unbelievers the great 
| value of exercise as preventive and cure. 


Cc. B. LE ROW. 

| > 

| PULL UP THE BLIND. 

PULL up the blind, Kitty ; pull up the blind! 


You say, ‘‘ The sun will spoil the carpet.”’ 
Never mind, never mind. 





Far better so than that your cheeks or mine 
Should lose their worth or color, Kitty. 
Let it shine, let it shine. 


And you shall find new joy it will impart. 
Pull up the bliad, Kitty; pull it up! 
The sun helps the heart. 


—‘ Pipes of Corn.” 
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A New Elastic Gum.—A substitute 
for gutta-percha has made its appearance. It 
is anew elastic gum, which has been named 
Balata. This is the milky sap of the bully- 
tree, that flourishes on the banks of the Ori- 
noco and the Amazon in South America. 
The operation of winning the gum is similar 
in every respect to that employed with caout- 
chouc and gutta-percha. It resembles gutta- 
percha so closely in its general properties that 
much of it is shipped from Guiana and sold 
yearly for gutta-percha—although it has many 
points of superiority. Itis tasteless, gives an 
agreeable odor on being warmed, may be cut 
like gutta-percha, is tough and leathery, is re- 
markably flexible, and far more elastic than 
gutta-percha. It becomes soft. and may be 
joined piece to piece, like gutta-percha, at 
about 120 degrees Fahrenheit, but requires 270 
degrees Fahrenheit before melting (higher 
than gutta-percha). It is completely soluble 
in benzole and carbon bi-sulphide in the cold. 
Turpentine dissolves it with the application 
of heat, while it is only partially soluble in 
anhydrous alcohol and ether. It becomes 
strongly electrified by friction, and is a better 
insulator of heat and electricity than gutta- 
percha, on which account it may find con- 
siderable application for electrical and tele- 
graphic uses. Caustic alkalies and concen- 
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trated hydrochloric acid do not attack it; but 
concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids attack 
it as they do gutta-percha, which it closely 
resembles in all other properties. 


Profit in Growing Mushrooms. 
—At a trial in a sheriff's court in London, a 
nurseryman of Kensington began a suit 
against a railway company for damages done 
in taking possession of his mushroom ground, 
for which he claimed $3,580. It was stated 
in evidence that the profits on mushrooms 
raised there were from 100 to 150 per centum ; 
one witness stated that if $250 were expended, 
in twelve months the sum realized would be 
$1,000. Mushroom culture in France is im- 
mense. At Montrouge, a favorite spot for 
raising them, the proprietor often sends 400 
pounds per day to market. In that particular 
cave there are between six and seven miles 
of raising beds. Large quantities of pre- 
served mushrooms are exported to England 
from France, one house sending 14,000 boxes 
in asingle year, In 1867 M. Renando,a suc- 
cessful cultivator, had over twenty-one miles 
of mushroom beds, and in still another cave 
there were sixteen miles of beds. These cases _ 
were cited to give an idea of the vast consump- 
tion of this kind of food.—Report New York 
Farmers’ Club. 
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The British Government has re- 
fused the grant of £2,000 which the authori- 


| 
| 


ties of the British Museum asked for, with | 


which to carry on the excavations on the sites 
of Nineveh and Babylon. 
priate forty or fifty thousand pounds for the 


son of the Queen. 


Apple Butter—How to Make It, 
—To make it profitably requires two barrels 
of cider, not more than twenty-four hours 
from the press. Four bushels of peeled and 


scoured as bright inside as a new pin. Now, 
over a constant and brisk fire, the two bar- 


Yet could appro- | 


sure in the end to germinate anew. 

means of the zinc a continuous suppuration 
is maintained until the system is entirely re- 
lieved of all cancerous condition, The opera- 
tion requires the litigation of the external 


| carotid artery and its branches. 
style and circumstance of a recently married | 


| plant. 
quartered sweet apples; a forty-gallon kettle, | 


rels of cider must be reduced, by cooking, to | 
one, frequently skimming off the impurity | 


which rises infoam. Then commence filling 
in apples, and at the same time stirring, 
which must not be omitted a moment until 
done, or your sauce will burn. The stirrer 
should be long enough to rub the bottom of 
the kettle, and have a handle fitted into the 
top end. 

When all the apples are boiled in, and re- 
duced to a smooth jelly, remove the kettle 
from the fire, and dip out at once into one or 
two-gallon stone jars or crocks, that have 
been used for nothing else » 1d your labor is 
done. 

You now possess from twenty-two to 
twenty-five gallons of apple butter, worth in 
Ohio markets about sixty cents per gallon, 
and a delicious and healthful accompaniment 
for your daily meals. 


A Cancer Removed from the 
Eyve.—A delicate operation was performed 
recently at the Eclectic Medical College in 

ew York. An encephaloid cancer of the 
eye, in the right temporal region, filling up 
the socket of the eye and extending back to 
the ear and down upon the cheek, and push- 
ing out the eye-ball, was removed at a single 
operation by Dr. R. S. Newton, assisted by 
Drs. Mortimore and Boscowitz. The cancer 
covered an area of four inches long by three 
wide, and required a long and exceedingly 
delicate operation for its removal. The pa- 
tient was put under the influence of chloro- 
form. The first step was the excision of the 
eye (which had long since become blind), 
and the subsequent removal of the tumor 
from the socket. With the tumor was also 
taken away a considerable portion of the bon 
matter of the skull to which it was attached. 
An extensive softening and suppuration had 
already taken place. After the removal of 
the knife the parts were subjected to the ap- 
plication of sulphate of zinc—full strength. 
A piece of sponge was wet with a saturated 
solution of the chemical and placed in the 
empty socket, filling it up entirely. The 
wound was then dressed with cold-water 
dressing. 

The object of this treatment, which has been 
pursued by Dr. Newton for upwards of thirty 
years with success, is the entire extinction by 
cauterization of the cancer cells, which, in 
ordinary operations, elude the knife, and are 





Always Use Good Seed,.—The fol- 
lowing facts should be borne in mind: Every 
fully developed plant, whether of wheat, oats, 
or barley, etc., presents an ear superior in 
productive power to any part of the rest of that 
2. Every such plant contains one 
grain which, upon trial, proves more produc- 
tive than any other. 3. The superior vigor 
of the best grain is transmissible in different 
degrees to its progeny. 4. By repeated care- 
ful selection the superiority is accumulated. 
5. The improvement, which is at first rapid, 
gradually, after a long series of years, is di- 
minished in amount, and eventually so far 
arrested that, practically speaking, a limit to 
improvement in the desired quality is reached. 
6. By still continuing to select, the improve- 
ment is maintained, and fractically a fixed 
type is the result. 


In this connection we add a paragraph 
from Vick’s admirable Floral Guide : 

Most people have observed, no doubt, that 
self-sown seeds, that is, seeds that have drop- 
ped from the growing plants of the previous 
season, sometimes produce the strongest and 
most healthy plants that bloom the most free- 
ly. This is true of several kinds, and par- 
ticularly of those that suffer under exposure 
to our midsummer suns. The reason is, that 
self-sown seeds get a very healthy growth in 
the spring, vegetating as soon as frost is gone, 
and are good-sized plants at the time we usu- 
ally put seeds in the ground,even if they do not 
start in the fall. They thus mature and flower 
during the cool weather of spring. The clar- 
kias and nemophilas and annual larkspurs 
are noted examples. There are also several 
varieties of hardy annuals that do well with 
spring sowing that will bear autumn sowing 
in the open ground, and reward us with early 
spring flowers. Sweet alyssum and white 
candytuft will give us abundance of white for 
early cutting, if sown in the autumn. Ina 
sandy soil the portulaca may be sown in au- 
tumn with good success. Seeds of biennials 
and perennials, if sown early enough to pro- 
duce strong little plants, will flower the next 
summer, and pansies, Chinese pinks, though 
they bloom the first summer, if sown in the 
spring, will make much stronger plants, and 
flower more freely and earlier if young plants 
are grown in the autumn. 


A New Source of Wealth.—We 
have mentioned the vegetable ramie in 
these pages before. Nowit is beginning to 
attract public attention. The J/erald says: 
“Soon after the close of the late civil war 
the attention of certain planters in the South, 
especially Louisiana, was directed to a new 
fiber known as ramie, which it was alleged 
would, in its production to the acre, be more 
profitable than cotton, and in its use as a tex- - 
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tile supply thé place of jute, hemp, flax, and 
other similar materials. Experiments were 
made, and still continue in various portions of 
the South, and the results generally are de- 
scribed as favorable. Thus far, however, it ap- 
pears that our inventors have not been success- 
ful in making machinery whereby the various 
productions of the fiber—as, for instance, in 
the construction of paper, coarse cloth, carpet 
and bagging—can be economically utilized. 
The concurrent testimony is to the effect that 
ramie is a hardy, easily grown plant, and un- 
der certain conditions easily manipulated ; 
that its most important uses are in the germ, 
and are only awaiting the developments of 
experience, art, and science, to be made avail- 
able among the larger industrial resources of 
the United States. If it be true that from 
twenty-eight to thirty millions of dollars are 
annually expended by us for foreign fibers, 
and that we have within our grasp an equiv- 
alent of these materials, surely the country 
that produced the cotton-gin will not be long 
in finding the way to add value to anew prod 
uct, and make for ita market.” 


Casts of Living Human Beings. 
—I was taken by a friend to see the wonder- 
ful plaster casts of living human beings 
which are among the curiosities of the Rus- 
sian Department. How the thing is done it 
is impossible to imagine, but there the stat- 
ues are, recumbent female figures, undoubt- 
edly taken from living women. One lies 
slightly turned on her side, her lips parted 
in a smile, as though she was striving to sup- 
press a laugh. The other, who has much the 
finest form of the two, lies face downward, 
her feet crossed, and her head resting on her 
raised arms, as though she had thrown her- 
self down to sleep. The minutest details of 
the texture of the skin, nails, etc., are very 
perfectly reproduced, the “ goose flesh” 
wherewith the skin is covered being amus- 
ingly noticeable, and showing that the prep- 
aration used for these casts, the composition 
whereof is a secret, must be applied cold. 
Then all the indentations in the soles of the 
feet and palms of the hands, and the curves 
of the nails and their rimming of skin and 
flesh are reproduced with even startling ac- 
curacy. The process by which these figures 
are produced is still a secret, but it is certain- 
ly a wonderful and curious discovery.—Paris 
Letter. 

Bran as a Fertilizer.—Last spring 
I read in some paper that bran was a good 
fertilizer for potatoes. I planted twenty-four 
whole potatves, with a handful of bran on 
each, and covered them with about four inches 
of soil; right alongside of them I planted 
twenty-four whole potatoes of the same kind 
without the bran. The twenty-four I put bran 
on produced three pecks, and the twenty- 
four without bran only two pecks. The vines 
had a dark green color, but the vines where I 
put no bran looked more yellow. Last spring 
I planted Early Ohio, Early Vermont, and 
Early Rose, on one-fourth of an acre. Several 
weeks ago I harvested fifty bushels of very 


nice potatoes. The Early Ohio came No. 1, 
Early Vermont No.2. Next year I will plant 
Early Vermont and Early Ohio, and drop the 
Early Rose.—Ohio Farmer. 


Soot Tea for Roses, — Get some 
soot from a chimney or stove where wood is 
used for fuel, put intoan old pitcher, and pour 
hot water uponit. When cool use it to water 
your plants every few days. When it is all 
used, fill up the pitcher again with hot water. 
The effect upon plants, especially upon roses 
that have almost hopelessly deteriorated, is 
wonderful in producing a rapid growth of 
thrifty shoots, with large thick leaves and a 
great number of richly-tinted roses. Never 
despair of a decayed rosebush until this has 
been tried.— Franklin County Times. 


Suicide and Insanity.— Dr. John 
P. Gray’sarticle on this topic, which was pub- 
lished in the American Fournal of Insanity, is 
an important contribution to the data of In- 
sanity. The author contests the popular 
opinion that suicide is always an insane act. 
It is always an unnatural act ; but in the large 
proportion of cases, if not in a majority, it is 
committed by sane persons. He does not 
undertake to deny that the mental state must 
be more or less abnormal, in the serious con- 
templation of suicide ; but the difference be- 
tween the mental condition of sane and in- 
sane suicides is too obvious to be avoided. 
Delusion is “the test and touchstone in the 
diagnosis of insanity.” When this state is 
present, the insanity of the suicide is beyond 
question But the circumstances under which 
suicide is generally committed are not delu- 
sions, but facts. Overwhelming financial dis- 
aster, the commission of crime, the fear of 
impending disgrace, something of this nature 
generally drives to the desperate act ; and that 
act proves not so much a state of mental de- 
rangement as a deficiency in the moral educa- 
tion. Dr. Gray dwells with much earnest- 
ness upon the influence of education, and 
concludes that it is controlling in all cases 
where the suicide is not insane. The moment 
the moral barrier is broken, the question of 
responsibility to a future for the act, the pru- 
dential reasons of family relations, of business 
with other men, character, etc., are quickly 
disposed of. 

The discussion of this branch of the ques- 
tion leads Dr. Gray incidentally to a con- 
sideration of the influence of example in sui- 
cide. He sums up the result of his observa- 
tion on this point by saying that ‘* education 
and custom being powerful influences in 
overcoming the instincts of nature, and in in- 
ducing to suicide, the wide-spread publica- 
tion of the names of suicides, the age, the sex, 
the mode, and the reasons, promote suicide 
by inducing imitation, and by lessening the 
horror of the act by familiarity with it.” 


Clergymen Farmers.— The New 
England Farmer makes some good points un- 
der this head that are worth reading. In the 





early history of Massachusetts a large propor- ~ 
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tion of the ministers were farmers, and gener- 
ally good ones too, for then, as now, the better 
the education, the better the farmer, as a rule. 
Nor did the healthy exercise required in 
working their productive acres prevent them 
from presenting strong and vigorous argu- 
ments from the pulpit on Sunday, nor were 
throat diseases, dyspepsia, and trips to Eu- 
rope considered, at that time, among the 
necessary evils connected with the clerical 
profession. And there are some good farm- 
ers yet among New England preachers. Mr. 
C. C. Adams, Episcopal clergyman 1t Lanes 
boro, Mass,, who occupies a parish farm, or 
“‘ parsonage,” has been spending some of his 
spare hours the past three years in setting 
an example to others of how man can beau- 
tify and improve the appearance of old 
Mother Earth. The “glebe” consists of 
twenty-eight acres, which, when he com- 
menced his labors, presented a most forlorn 
and forbidding appearance, being covered 


with hardhack, alders, and other bushes, even 
to the hiding of the stone walls and fences, 
while the rocks and loose stones in the mow- 
ing lay round waiting to dull the mower’s 
scythe or the knives of the machine. He went 
to work with determination, and is now pre- 
pared to compare accounts with Col. Waring 
and his Ogden farm management, believing 
that he has beaten him out and out. He has 
changed the whole face of the farm in the three 
years, keeping a horse, two cows, four sheep, 
and forty fowls, from which he has derived 
not only a good income, but a clear profit 
above all expenses, an accurate book account 
having been kept through the entire term of 
the experiment. This clerical farmer also en- 
deavors to improve the temporal as well as 
the spiritual condition of his parishioners, and 
has established an annual harvest festival to 
which he invites neighbors and friends, and 
treats them with alunch, a speech, and a good 
time generally. 
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SUSTAIN THE USEFUL. 


*€ + READ every number of your maga- 


zine, and like it very much. It gives 
me food for thought, real information. 
There is nothing shallow about it.” Thus 
we were addressed a day or two since by a 
lady of very unusual intellectual culture, 
and weil known as a contributor to leading 
periodicals. On opinions like this the pub- 
lishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
found their claim to public recognition and 
support, and now at the close of 1878 assure 
the subscriber that for his money they will 
give him in 1879 reading matter of solid 





value to his mind and body. The boy in 
the story was healthy, active, and gleeful 
while he lived on bread, milk, and apples ; 
but when he changed to pie, cake, and cof- 
fee he soon became ill, languid, and peev- 
ish. Cake and pie were so “nice and 
sweet,” and he could put all the sugar into 
the coffee he wanted, but oh! why did they 
make his head ache and render him so sick 
that he could not play? He had not learned 
how the bread and milk nourished his vital 
energies, and why the pie and cake were 
harmful. 

They who conduct the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL seek to make it serve as bread, 
as good food to the mind. There is too 
much of cake-and-pie literature circulating 
through the reading community, and it 
seems to us a duty to do what we can to 
offset the pernicious influence of such men- 
tal diet. It must be that every intelligent, 
good-loving man and woman is desirous 
that the literature which floods our land 
should be purified. There are some who 
are making a strong outcry against the 
trash given to our boys and girls, and we 
most heartily approve their course. But to 
bring about a radical improvement in the 
tone of general literature, the people who 
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complain should give their countenance and 
support to those publications only which 
are healthful in moral and intellectual tone, 
Should the great body of those who call 
themselves Christians be consistent in this 
matter, many an excellent publication now 
kept alive only by the sacrifices of its hu- 
manitarian owner, would at once take the 
position of influence and power it merits. 


CONSIDERATION OF “CRITICAL RE- 
MARKS ON PHRENOLOGY.” 


N esteemed contributor occupies a part 





of our space in this number with some 
“Critical Remarks on Phrenology.” We 
print his article chiefly for the reason that it 
exhibits well the opinion of most scientific 
men who have looked a little into the doc- 
trines of the phrenological system, but have 
not gone far enough to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of them, especially in the sphere 
of their practical application. In the be- 
ginning Dr. Sozinskey acknowledges that 
the leading principles of the science “are 
in the main true,” and particularizes the 
chief of these principles, viz., the physical 
relation of the mind, the distribution of 
the brain into centers or “seats of particu- 
lar faculties,’ and the relation of size to 
mental capability. He also affirms that 
“the most respectable psychologists” ac- 
cept these as in the main true. 

Having granted so much—and surely no 
phrerologist of solid merit would ask more 
of a disciple—he indicates his difficulty in 
estimating the variations of brain develop- 
ment on account of the varying thickness 
of the skull, scalp, and membranes in differ- 
ent persons, and soon after concludes that 
Phrenology, “as a science or an art, is in- 
exact,” and furthermore, somewhat hastily 
asserts, interrogatively, that phrenologists 
“are loth to admit” this inexactness. 


Dr. Sozinskey has probably read Combe’s 
“System,” a book now almost fifty years 
old, and if so, he saw it distinctly stated 
therein that “size, ceterzs paribus (other 
things being equal), is the measure of power, 
a truth recognized by every trained phre- 
nologist, and which in itself offsets the no- 
tion that we hold phrenological science to 
be positively exact, 

The considerations embraced by the 
phrase ceterzs paribus, include those vary- 
ing physical conditions to which reference 
is made by our contributor, and involve 
much physiological research. They relate, 
for instance, to the study of temperamental 
conditions, an indispensable department of 
phrenological inquiry. He who should at- 
tempt to practice as a phrenologist without 
a knowledge of the influence of tempera- 
ment upon the growth, structure, and qual- 
ity of skull and brain, would be but a pre- 
tentious blunderer, and merit the hearty 
derision of the public. 

The well-educated and experienced phre- 
nologist can almost at a glance judge con- 
cerning the comparative thickness of the 
cranial shell and its integuments belonging 
to the subject under his hands. The hair, 
the general configuration, the voice, the 
skin, are indices to him of special physical 
constitution, and that he keeps constantly 
in view while discussing the influence of the 
different organs in the mental economy. 
He is not so indiscreet as to claim infallibil- 


ity in his determinations; indeed, in this 
respect there is no difference between him 
and the true scientist in other fields of re- 
search. He knows, as few others out of his 


sphere know, that the human mind is amaz- 
ingly complex and infinitely differentiated, 
and that to attempt to master the minute 
shades of difference in feeling, emotion, and 
susceptibility between men in such a way as 





to communicate to those not versed in the _ 
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laws and processes of mental action an in- | 


telligible explanation of them, would be im- 
possible. For this reason he seeks to follow | 
in that path of practical moderation which | 
at once assures him of substantial accuracy | 
and of performing a good work for his fel- | 
low-men. Such a phrenologist, in practicing 
the art, rarely errs in important respects ; | 
his conclusions of personal character, taken | 
as a whole, will scarcely be found to misap- 
ply once in one hundred instances. 

There is a great amount of speculation 
afoot, as the reader knows, with respect to 
the part borne by the spinal column in men- 
tal phenomena. Every physiologist of emi- 
nence, nearly, has some “ views” on the 
subject, and as such “ views” generally lack 
positive basis, they are as different as the 
We 


have our views on the relation of the spinal 


mental constitutions of their authors. 


process to the brain, and Dr. Sozinskey has 
his, and we deem him as much entitled to 
his opinion as we areto ours. Buta careful 
reading of his paragraphs on the spinal cord 
inclines us to think that between him and 
ourselves there is little material difference 
We hold that the function of 
the spinal cord is communicative and an- 


of opinion. 


nunciative, the brain being the determina- 
tive center and source of nervous power. 
As the executive agent of the brain in con- 
trolling the action of the body, the spinal 
process would reasonably be expected to 
possess certain homologies of structure, and 
its intimate relation to brain would offer 
many difficulties to the precise determina- 
tion by experiment of its distinctive offices. 
The very rapidity with which sensation is 
transmitted presents obstacles almost insu- 
perable to mechanical investigations which 
have for their object the successful estab- 
lishment of centers of innervation with nar- 
rowly-defined functions. This fact is seen 
in the different results obtained by neurolo- 





gists like Goltz, Hitzig, Broca, Jackson, 
and others. The subject experimented upon, 
its physiological condition at the time of the 
experiment, the strength or nature of the 
galvanic current, bear directly upon the 
character of the results, rendering them dis- 
similar; even when the condition of the 
subject is known, the effects following elec- 
trical excitation may not be predicted with 
certainty. The tri-geminal nerve, for in- 
stance, is regarded generally as related to 
vision, but its severance has been followed 
by disturbances of other properties of sense 
and motion. Sé, too, the eighth pair is re- 
lated to a great variety of nervous phenom- 
ena. The connection between the brain 
and the nervous processes of the trunk is so 
intimate that it is not strange that some 
men are inclined to believe that the sodar 
plexus exercises the office of a brain, 
while the phenomena of automatism supply 
grounds to others for thinking that the gan- 
glia in every part are storehouses of mental 
energy. 

The phrenologist “in thinking of the 
brain” does “thinkgof more than the de- 
gree of development of the seats of the 
His con- 
sideration of the influence of temperament 


various faculties of the mind.” 


has for its object those very matters to 
which Dr. Sozinskey alludes in his remarks 
on “reflex centers.” The phrenologist en- 
deavors to distinguish with nicety the “ me- 
chanical” from the “ psychical” parts of the 
brain, and his increasing experience as an 
examiner enables him to estimate with 
closer accuracy the extent of what might 
be called the brain’s physical innervation. 
Comparative anatomy, or the observation 
of the cerebral organization of the lower 
animals, assists him greatly in this portion 
of his work ; and the solid results of physio- 
logical investigation which bear upon brain 
structure and mental action are gladly ap- 
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plied by him in the hope that he shall be 
the better enabled to analyze the workings 
of man’s strangely complicated nervous 
system. 





> 


A COMMENT OR TWO ON THE LATE 
EPIDEMIC. 

PROMINENT New York newspaper 
lately published an editorial article on 

the Southern epidemic, in the course of 
which the discerning writer takes the Amer- 
ican people to task for permitting such a 
calamity to occur; and hopes that the se- 
vere lessons it has taught will prompt to 
the carrying into effect those well-known 
sanitary measures which are preventive of 
contagious and disease-breeding organisms. 
The occurrence of such a dreadful plague 
“it 
must never occur again,”’ says the newspa- 


is a stain upon our high civilization. 
per writer. It never should have occurred, 
say we. With our thousands of physicians, 
with our bureaus of sanitary inspection, with 
the manifold facilities for the prevention of 
the causes of disease, and with the dissemi- 
nation of so much literature, instructing the 
people with reference to public and private 
hygiene, it seems marvelous that the people 
in any thickly-settled place, especially a 
Southern town, where the liability to epi- 
demics is well understood, should permit 
those conditions to exist which invite ma- 
lignant disease. 

The intelligent class in every American 
city and town know that accumulations of 
filth, household refuse, garbage, vegetable 
and animal matter, etc., lying exposed to 
the sun’s rays in warm weather, generate 
gases and living germs which poison the 


atmosphere and make it the carrier of sick- 


ness and death to them who breathe it. 
From this knowledge proceeds the obvious 
duty to prohibit such accumulations, and 
wherever found, to remove and destroy them 





or their noxious property. Negligence, care- 
lessness, and ignorance with regard to the 
simple precautions necessary to avoid an in- 
fectious atmospheric condition should be 
publicly declared as criminal. 

We heard the Episcopal bishop of Ten- 
nessee say that he had warned his congre- 
gation with respect to the consequences to 
be expected from the filthy state of certain 
quarters in Memphis. No measures were 
undertaken to disarm the messengers of the 
yellow destroyer; the reeking drains, gut- 
ters, and pools, the putrid heaps of filth con- 
tinued to send up their vile exhalations, and 
in due time the dreadful malady had come. 
But the same causes, substantially, which 
produce yellow fever in the South, préduce 
fevers of the malarial class in the North, 
and it is only the difference in climate which 
makes the difference in type and prevalence. 
The negligence of many well-to-do people 
While for 
the poor, who are huddled together in tene- 


is contributory to these causes. 


ments, there may be some excuse for not 
exhibiting much interest in the matter of 
disposing of household refuse, there certainly 
can be none for the family living in its sep- 
arate house and controlling all its affairs. 
We have frequently visited suburban villages 
where broad streets, extensive lawns, and 
isolated houses constitute the general char- 
acter of their settlement ; yet while passing 
some gentleman’s villa our nostrils have 
been assailed by sickening odors carried by 
the breeze from a festering drain or compost 
We have 
known a great pile of most offensive com- 


heap or from a reeking stable. 


post to stand for six weeks within thirty or 
forty feet of the windows of an elegant man- 
sion, awaiting the gardener’s leisure to dis- 
tribute it through the soil. A few cents’ 
worth of sulphate of iron or chloride of lime 
would have deprived the compost of its poi- 


sonous nature, and prevented, we are sure,” 
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two or three cases of severe illness which 
occurred in the immediate neighborhood. 

Oh, the tremendous loss of life and mate- 
rial wealth which negligence occasions! 
Think, dear reader, of the waste of valuable 
life in the Valley of the Mississippi during 
the past three or four months! Aside from 
that, it has been estimated that the epidemic 
has affected business interests to the extent 
of at least $50,000,000, Nine-tenths of all 
this could have been saved by vigilance on 
the part of town and municipal authorities 
in enforcing thorough measures of disinfec- 
tion and cleanliness in the spring and at 
Some 
medicists are of opinion that by doing this 
the scourge would have been entirely pre- 
vented. 


proper intervals during the summer, 





CHANGES OF TEMPERAMENT. 

READER inquires if we can change 

our Temperaments. We answer, Yes; 
and for the proper understanding of this 
answer by those who may not have given 
much attention to the subject of physiology, 
we shall attempt some explanation of the 
meaning of temperament, and briefly indi- 
cate a few of its more important phases in 
the human organization. 

There are three great departments of the 
human body. First, the frame, or MOTIVE 
TEMPERAMENT, including bone and mus- 
cle; second, the Nutritive System, which 
includes the digestive system and circula- 
tory and breathing apparatus, whose com- 
bined work results in vital support, hence 
called VITAL TEMPERAMENT ; and, third, 
the Brain and Nervous System, which serves 
as a vehicle to mental activity, hence called 
the MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 

Let us suppose these to exist in a person, 
as it is desirable they should, in exactly har- 
monious proportions. Now if that person 
should adopt a laborious vocation, which 
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requires but little thinking and not a great 
deal of activity, simply hard work, the bones 
and muscles will be called into action main- 
ly, and the tendency will be toward their 
development and growth, and after a few 
years the man will look more bony and more 
muscular. In other words, the harmony we 
observed at the start will be impaired, and 
the Motive Temperament will be increased 
and be predominant over the other temper- 
aments ; or suppose that another man, or- 
ganized originally in the same way, were to 
devote himself to study and intellectual ef- 
fort, using the brain and nervous system, 
and not employing himself in a way to nour- 
ish and develop the bony and muscular 
structure, as a result the brain would in- 
crease in size and activity, the muscles 
would decrease, and there would be an in- 
creased exhibition of the Mental Tempera- 
ment. We see examples of this every day. 

Thirdly, suppose an individual, harmoni- 
ously organized like the others, were to en- 
gage in some pursuit which called into use 
the digestive apparatus ; he devotes himself 
to cooking, or caterigg to other people in 
the way of food and drink, and his thought 
and life and labor are all centered in the 
We 
sometimes see men in saloons and hotels 


direction of gustatory indulgence. 


who get fat and plethoric; their brains do 
not grow much, but the tissues of the face, 
neck, and body, especially in the region of 
the stomach, become plethoric and over- 
grown. In twenty years such a man will 
have a great predominance of the Vital 
Temperament, and thus will have changed 
his temperament. 

Let us take another view of it. Suppose 
a person is somewhat deficient in the Men- 
tal Temperament; he has grown up to 
manhood without being surrounded by in- 
fluences that are calculated to develop the 


mental part of his nature. If he become a 
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clerk in a book-store or printing-office, or 
join a debating society with a library and 
begin to study books, think, and discuss lit- 
erary questions, in seven years he not only 
would Zook more mental, but really would 
be. . His brain and head would indicate 
growth and possess increased intensity and 
activity. Hence his Mental Temperament 
would be advanced toward an equalization, 
or perhaps to an excess. 

Again, suppose a man who has been 
brought up delicately or leisurely, not having 
used his bones and muscles in any kind of 
effort, except to walk about and enjoy him- 
self, were suddenly to lose his fortune or 
means of support, and was compelled to 
work as a carpenter or a farmer or a gro- 
cer, his muscles being called into special 
activity, in five years he would show a 
decided change in his physical character- 
istics. There would be a stronger-looking 
frame, with more masculine dignity and 
strength, and the Motive Temperament 
would thus be increased. 


| A good deal of interest in this subject of 
temperament has been shown by the public 
in late years, and very properly so, for it is 
second in importance only to the subject of 
mind, and is, in fact, so blended with the 
latter, that to consider one necessarily in- 
volves the consideration more or less of the 
other. Temperament affects directly the 
action of the mental faculties, and mind 
affects directly the temperament. 

Doubtless this short response to an in- 
quiry will suggest many others, and it is 
gratifying to us to be able to say that an 
excellent treatise specially devoted to the 
human temperaments has just been issued 
from the press of S. R. Wells & Company. 
This work, the only one of a comprehensive 
sort which has been published upon the 
subject in this country, will probably find an 
extensive circulation at once. It is at once 
popular and technical in style and method, 
adapted to interest the general reader and 
to meet the want of the physiological 
student. 
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* He that questioneth mnch shall learn much "—Bacon. 





Eo Our Eorrespondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
= nded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuIRY Fait TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their oo address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 








SELF-IMPROVEMENT.—Question : 1 no- 
ticed a very sensible article of advice in Vol. 56, 


| page 71, entitled “Self-Improvement.” I have 

read all of those books, or their eyuivalents. 
| Please to extend the list as you there promised 
to do. 

Answer: Although something like six years 
have elapsed since the paragraph alluded to was 
published, the correspondent has done well to 
have perused the list of books suggested. We 
were rather hasty, perhaps, in promising lo ex- 
tend the list; probably had the thought in mind 
at the time, that in his reading of the authors 
mentioned, the student would receive so many 
suggestions with reference to future reading, 
that it would be quite unnecessary for us to give 
him further directions. We can, however, sug- 
gest that if he wish to extend the list particu- 
larly, he can read Brown’s Grammar of Gram- 
mars, or Marsh’s lectures on the English Lan- 
guage, Bain’s Logic, Mill’s Blair’s Rhetoric, 
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Trench on the Study of Words, White’s Words 
and Their Uses; in Geography, Guyot’s Phys- 
ical, and the valuable series comprising the 
United States, North America, South America, 


Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica—the separate | 


volumes of which cost from $3.50 to $9 cach. 
In history, having read the authors who treat 
the subject generally, the student must be di- 


rected to those who make nations severally a | 
Goodrich has a series of popular works | 


topic. 
on the United States, England, Rome, Greece, 


France, etc., which are sold at $1.25 per volume. | 


If you aim higher, there aré Froude’s History 
of England, Bancroft’s History of the United 
States, Thiers’ France, Menzies’ Germany; 


Motley’s Dutch Republic, and the New Nether- | 


lands, and Gibbon’s Rome, Hallam’s Middle 
Ages, Grote’s Greece, Wallace’s Russia, which 
we might mention in passing. In Biography 


you can obtain an account of nearly every great | 
character who has appeared in modern times. | 


We have in press a book of moderate size, en- 
titled ‘‘ How to Read,’’ which will contain lists 


of books on all subjects, and also several crit- | 


ical essdys on leading topics and authors. 
Many practical suggestions are given in the 
course of the work, which will be found very 
serviceable to those who wish to read for a pur- 
pose. 

BIOGRAPHIES.—We deem the depart- 


ment of Biography one of the most useful in 
literature. If you have the time and oppor- 


tunity to read extensively in this field, you will | 
find that a large proportion of the names which | 


stand conspicuously on the roll of fame, are men 
who were stimulated to the efforts which won 


them repute, by reading the published careers | 


of eminent men and women. 

Family genealogy is a matter chiefly of per- 
sonal interest. Mr. Smith is interested about 
other Smiths; so are Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones 
interested in other families of like name. Per- 
haps there is a vain of self-praise in such liter- 
ature, but if its tendency he to encourage young 
men and young women to make themselves dis- 
tinguished, we have no objection. 


WIND INSTRUMENTS.—Q. Q.—Quite re- 
cently we had an item in this department with 
reference to the effect of musical instruments 
upon the system. I: one have fair health, with 
which we include good lungs, the moderate use 
of such musical instruments would be beneficial. 
If you will observe the members of a brass band, 
you will notice that most of them are distin- 
guished for good chest development. In some 
cases, perhaps most, the moderate use of the 
horn, flute, cornet, flageolet, etc., proves bene- 
ficial to persons having weak lungs. 


NEAPOLITAN LAZZARONI, —C.— This 
phrase is applied to the beggars who are so 


‘numerous in and about Naples, Italy. That 
| beautiful city is much visited by tourists and 

travelers, and is the rendezvous for beggars of 
| all sorts, who importure and annoy the visitors 
for money contributions. The term “lazzaroni”’ 
is somewhat technical in its way, just as the term 
“tramps” has become, with us, significant of 
those parasites of society who make begging their 
profession. 


KINDERGARTEN. — This term is Ger- 
man and means child’s garden, and is applied to 
| that system of juvenile education which was 

introduced by Pestalozzi and Froebel. It is 
otherwise known as the “ object’ method. 


CONCENTRATION. — R. W. H. —What- 
ever may be the employment on which you are 
| engaged from time to time, endeavor to fix your 
| attention upon it, scrutinizing its every particu- 
lar, analyzing the details and processes; this 
may be difficult at first, but in time we think the 
| habit will be formed of concentrating the atten- 
tion, and your faculties in general will be 
strengthened and rendered more available for 
your work, 


DINNER-HouR.—H. B.—When one finds 
it necessary to make a considerabie change in 
the time of eating, he will for a greater or a less 
space experience much inconvenience from the 

| disposition to eat coming on at the old time. 
Perhaps it would be well if much inconvenience 
| is experienced, as, for instance, a headache, to 
have a cracker at hand, or some small article of 
| food which one can eat, and thus relicve the 
craving of the system. This craving will wear 
off in course of time with‘the adaptation of one’s 
system to the change. 


BROWNE’S PHRENOLOGY.—T. D. S— 
This work was published by a British surgeon 
of some eminence, and is in the main a philo- 
sophical consideration of the faculties of the 
mind from a phrenological point of view. Dr. 
Browne furnishes a good deal of evidence from 
his own practice and observation. Being a com- 
paratively recent treatise on the subject, it in- 
corporates some of the later developments in 
the science of mind. 


How ’Tis DoONE.— The matter in this 
department is set up in type just as the other 
parts of the magazine are prepared. Go into the 
newspaper or job-printing office of your village. 
If there be no printing establishment where you 
live, you will find one certainly in the nearest 
town, and there in fifteen or twenty minutes you 
ean learn more with regard to the method of the 
printer than could be explained to you in the 
course of an hour’s conversation on paper. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














PHRENOLOGY IN THE GUIDANCE OF 
CuILpREN.—Dear Editor: I’ve been thinking of 
a little incident which 1 take pleasure in recalling, 
more because it may set some parent to thinking 
than for occupying your space, A little more 
than a yearago an old and valued friend of mine, 
with whom I was spending the night, told me of 
his great anxiety thut his son, a little fellow of 
thirteen, should be a good mathematician, and 
of his deep disappointment at the indifference 
the boy manifested, and of his extremely slow 
progress in ‘the common branches. We were 
both engineers and held good rank, hence the 
father’s hopes seemed doomed. I heard him all 
through and dropped the subject in our conver- 
sation, but I thought upon it deeply afterward. 
Iam a firm believer in the practical utility of 
Phrenology when expounded by experts. I call- 
ed at the father’s house a day or two later and 
asked for a half holiday for the boy, which the 
mother granted, and the little fellow went with 
me to your office at 737 Broadway. You gave 
me the main features of the case, which I took 
down in phonographie characters. That even- 
ing, after the boy had retired, I read my notes to 
the father and mother and we had quite a chat 
over it. The substance of the examiner’s re- 
marks was this: ‘“‘ The boy has a first-rate natu- 
ral capacity for mathematics, and will become 
first-rate in them. But he must be taught by a 
teacher who can and does interest him and who 
can obtain his regard, or he will appear dull and 
will make slow progress.”’ 

“* Well,” said the father, ‘I will at least try it, 
and will find a teacher and change him in his 
school.”’ 

In another week I was called away to attend a 
professional engagement of months hundreds of 
miles away. When my engagement closed and 
I returned, I called on my old friend. After tea, 
and the children were in bed, we had just such 
a chat as intimate friends indulge in after months 
of separation. ‘The boy’s head” finally came 
up. “Did Iremember it?” ‘ Yes; and what’s 
the result of a year?” 

“Well,” said the father, “it has been the 
greatest disappointment of my life, and I ought 
to say the happiest one I ever experienced. 
Soon after you left I found another teacher and 
changed him from the old school. In a few 
weeks he became interested, then very much en- 
gaged, and now he comes to me, ‘ Papa, I’m only 
third or fourth in a class of twelve or fifteen, 
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some of whom are three years older than me ;’ 
and he needs no urging now, and is making fast 
and solid progress, in mathematics especially ; 
while in geography, which before he could not 
comprehend, he is perfectly voracious—picks it 
up as he runs.” 

“Then the hints given by my good friend the 
phrenologist were really of some valuc ?” 

“Yes, most emphatically so ; for without them 
I should not have changed teachers, aud so failed 
of this most gratifying improvement, which has 
taken a great loud of apprehension off my own 
and his mamma’s feelings.’’ 

Now, as the old saying is, if that isn’t good, 
plain, square, common-sense reasoning, then 
please count me out. I’ve been a little over thir- 
teen years an intimate and constant patron of the 
office of Fowler & Wells, and can tell the readers 
of the Journat of other essentially kindred in- 
stances of personal observation in different di- 
rections. More anon. T. P., IR. 


IDIOTIC BY AN ACCIDENT.— While 
making a tour in the northern part of this county 
(Aroostook) we stopped at Easton, a thinlyet- 
tled region remote from a village or hotel, and 
obtained our dinner at a private dwelling. The 
person who was sent to tuke charge of our horse 
immediately attracted my attention, both by his 
actions and the peculiar shape of his head. My 
knowledge of Phrenology enabled me to see in- 
stantly that he was hopelessly idiotic, and yet 
the shape of his head differed materially from 
that of most idiots, being quite evenly devel- 
oped, to all appearance, except in the region of 
Benevolence, Agreeableness, Causslity, Human 
Nature, Comparison, and Imitation. The mani- 
festation of all these faculties was very feeble 
indeed. As careful an examination as our lim- 
ited time would permit, revealed the fact that 
the skull had been broken at some time, and had 
been pressed so forcibiy downward upon the 
brain as nearly to destroy the above-mentioned 


organs. 

By inquiry we learned that when a small boy 
(we omitted to learn his age, but judge him to 
be now about twenty-seven) his skull was crush- 
ed by a blow from a cross buck. His parents 
not knowing what should have been done, al- 
lowed the skull to knit together in its present 
position. 

Melancholy as is the above case, I think it is 
another proof of the truth of Phrenology ; for we 
see here that where these orgaus of the brain are 
seriously injured, the mind manifests the func- 
tions ascribed to them in a very feeble degree. 

Very truly yours, JAMES PERRIGO. 

Hopsepon, ME. 


MAGIC WAND AGAIN.—A Mr. Couch 
writes us with regard to this matter, that he has 
examined and tested the so-called magic wand, 
and thinks that he has ascertained the secret of 
its operation ; that it consists “in grip ing,”’ and 
that the harder the person grips the farther the 

oint will bend down. He “can show anybody 
n five minutes how to use one so that he can 
twist the bark off a witch-hazel or an apple-tree 
twig of the right kind and size.” Mr, C. evident- 
ly thinks that there is no magic or witehcry in it. 
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PERSONAL. 


GENERAL Grpgeon J. Pittow, who took part 
in the Mexican war, and held a prominen: com- 
mand in the Confederate service during the civil 
war, died of congestion of the brain, at his resi- 
dence in Arkansas, on the 9th of October. 


Pror. U. J. HorrMan’s articles on the ‘‘ Men- 
tal Faculties and their Cultivation,” in The Nor- 
mal Teacher, are excellent and practical, and just 
the matter all educational publications should 
give to their readers. 


Tue Rev. Isaac M. SEE has heen dropped 
from the roll of the Presbytery of Newark, N. J., 
in accordance with his own request. {[t will be 
remembered that Mr. See was tried by the last 
General Assembly for allowing women to preach 
in his pulpit, and for teaching the doctrine of 
Christian perfection. 


Joun SARTAIN, the steel engraver, of Philadel- 
phia, who acted as Chief of the Department of 
Fine Arts at our Centennial Exhibition, has re- 
ceived from King Humbert, of Italy, the cross of 
Officer gf the Order of the Crown of Italy. The 
order was conferred in recognition of services 
rendered to the Italian Commissioners and ex- 
hibitors. 


Tue Rev. Josepn Cook told an emphatic 
truth when he said that “a pulpit silence on 
temperance discredits itself as much as a pulpit 
silence on dishonesty.”’ 


Mr. IsumaeL Lewis went to Des Moines to 
hear Senator Blaine speak, and he did it, although 
he broke his arm, and had to stand throughout 
the address holding the fractured member. 


Miss BeckwitTn, a lady of London, with the 
motive before her of encouraging ladies in general 
to learn a similar accomplishment, recently 
swam twenty miles in the Thumes. She accom- 
plished it in six hours and twenty-five minutes, 
and exhibited at the end of her voyage no symp- 
toms of unusual fatigue. 


_ 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 





One of the hardest tasks ever set a man is to 
forget the good deeds he has done, and to chide 
himself for the eyil. 

SELF-ESTEEM is a high-bred steed that bounds 
over the asperities of life. Vanity is a blind 
hack, which knocks its head against every im- 
pediment. 

Gop made the soul to correspond with truth. 
Truth is its own evidence, as the lightning flash 
is, as the blessed sunsbine is.—F. W. RoRERTSON. 








Many persons fancy themselves friendly, when 
they are only officious. They counsel not so 
much that we would become wise, as that they 
shoulc be recognized as teachers of wisdom. 


PoverTY and hunger are more endurable than 
overexertion caused by the cravings of an insa- 
tiable disposition; no wealth can surpass con- 
tentment, no intellect is equivalent to good de- 
meanor, and no charms can be compared to an 
affable mind.—From the Talmud. 


THERE are two kinds of things at which a man 
should never get angry—what he can not help 
and what he can. What is the use of patience 
if we can not find it when we want it? 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonscnse now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


MiLkmarps are different. The milkmaid in the 
country is different from the milk made in the 
city. 


“Do not marry a widower,” said the old lady. 
“A ready-made family is like a plate of cold po- 
tatoes.’”’ ‘*Oh, I'll soon warm them over,” re- 
plied the damsel, and she did. 


“Joun,” said a poverty-stricken man, ‘I’ve 
made my will to-day.” ‘Ah!’ replied John, 
“You were liberal to me, no doubt.’ “ Yes, 
Jobn, I’ve willed you the whole country to make 
a living in, with privilege of going elsewhere if 
you can do better.’’ 


A FEW days ago a lddy of Bloomfield, Iowa, 
went to the post-office and asked for some 
stamps. The clerk handed her some green ones. 
She asked him if he didn’t have any pink; her 
stationery was pink, and she wanted stamps to 
match. 

SwWARTZMEYER to his wife: ‘‘ Now, see here, 
mine lof, better as you had Johnny let a leetle op 
von dat candy eaten, obber der first thing you 
don’t know he haf some toothache in his teeth, 
und haf been skwallin’ around all night mit der 
cholera morbus in his jaw—don’t it ?’’— Ow City 
Derrick. 

““Wuy does lightning so rarely strike twice in 
the same place?’ Professor Wortman asked 
the new boy in the class of natural philosophy. 
“TIuh,”’ said the new boy, “‘it never needs to.” 
And it is a little singular that nobody had thought 
of that reason before. 


“Tr you can’t keep awake,’’ said a parson to 
one of his hearers, ‘when drowsy, why don’t 
you take a pinch of snuff?’’ “TI think,’’ was 
the reply, “‘the snuff had better be put into the 
sermon. ’’ 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and ee science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





DETERIORATION AND RACE EDUCATION, 
with Practical Application to the Condition of 
the People and Industry. By Samuel Royce. 
12mo, cloth, pp.585. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Publishers. 


An open letter precedes the title of this vol- 


ume. It is from the hand of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, a lady well known for her philan- 
thropic heart and earnest efforts in behalf of 
habit and vice-enthralled humanity. She gives 
to the book her most cordial commendation, 
and implores society to read it “with praye' 

consideration.” . 

With such an indorsement in the outset, we 
expect to find in “ Deterioration and Race Edu- 
cation” a truthful review of the state of society 
in this era of electricity and steam, with a rea- 
sonable presentation of the tendencies of the 
sentiment and customs which prevail, and some 
practicable counsel with respect to what should 
be done to improve matters. Our expectations 
are substantially met, especially with respect to 
the first and second clauses. Ifthe third clause 
be not fully realized, it is probably due to the 
immense difficulty attendant upon the full reso- 
lution of the problems embraced in questions 
like, What shall be done to emancipate society 
from its errors old and new? and, What is the 
best method of education that shall meet the 
moral as well as the physical wants of man ? 

“Most children are not educated at all,” says 
Mr. Royce. ‘They are simply taught the three 
R’s.”? Would that they were properly taught the 
three “ R’s,’’ say we. For with such an introduc- 
tion to life’s work, we feel confident, with Edward 
Everett, that the majority of men would be suc- 
cessful, whereas now they are crushed by failure. 
But the education which is looked to by Mr. 
Royce to counteract the pernicious influences at 
work among us is not so much that drawn from 
text-books or theories as it is a course of training 
for mind and body formulated by a sound wis- 
dom from conclusions based upon the provings 
of statistics. 

Part First, covering ‘“‘Race Deterioration,” is 
largely made up of gleanings from the tables of 
mortality, insanity, disease, pauperism, crime, 
ete., together with the opinions of eminent ob- 





servers in ancient and modern times. Of crime, 
the author states that it “‘may have decreased 
numerically, but it has deepened in quality. ... 
The crime of former times was rude force crop- 
ping out under other influences, as stern virtue, 
and needed but the restraint of force. The crime 
of to-day is disease and insanity.” If we would 
bring about an ameliorated condition, the author 
very correctly maintains that we must apply our - 
educational methods to the root of the trouble, 
“ Man, and not scholarship, is the aim of educa- 
tion.” We must train body and mind in the 
formative period of earliest infancy ; must apply 
the rules of hygiene to the production of healthy, 
harmonious constitutions. If we neglect to adapt 
our education to the organization, we greatly 
err, and the product of a warped, ill-acting, er 
ratic, vicious organization is reasonably to be 
expected. Thus Mr. Royce reasons, and he sees 
in the Kindergarten one cheering step in the 
right direction. Industrial schools, too, consti- 
tute an important adjunct. Habits of industry, 
associated with knowledge of the essentials of 
health, are antagonistic to pauperism and crime. 
The school system which has such training for 
its object, Mr. Royce claims, is the kind demand- 
ed by the times. We have not the space to enu- 
merate other interesting features of this valuable 
book. It is worth the careful reading of the 
teacher, politician, statesman, economist, re- 
former, parent. No book of its character which 
has come under our notice in late years contains 
so extensive an array of facts and opinions, and 
so frank and forcible a discussion of their signifi- 
cance. 


How TO READ, and Hints in Choosing the 
Best Books, with Classified Lists of Works on 
Biography, History, Criticism, Fine-arts, Fic- 
tion, Poetry, Religion, Science, Language, etc. 
By Amelie V. Petit. 0, cloth, pp. 220. 
von $1. 8.R. Wells & Co., Publishers, New 

ork. 

We have been called upon to notice soveral 
books lately whose titles indicated a purpose 
similar to Miss Petit’s, and so were somewhat 
inclined, as we looked upon the neat cover, to 
think that here is a fresh addition to the long 
list of hasty compilations which were designed 
to meet an existing need of the reading public, 
but are in most cases mere tables of subjects ar- 
ranged in accordance with the book lists of a 
few publishers. The author’s brief and modest 
preface, however, docs not indicate a commer- 
cial motive as predominant in her mind when it 
was prepared, and an examination satisfies us 
that it is a conscientious performance, hased on 
no insignificant experience as a teacher and reader. 
In the course of seventeen chapters she gives . 
us her own opinions and also criticisms from 
eminent writers concerning the style and charac- 
ter of leading authors in the different branches 
of literature, and advises with reference to the 
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economic use of one’s leisure in its application 
to special reading. We have met with few writers 
who evince so profound a respect for books, good 
books, as Miss Petit. The warmth with which 
she mentions the more useful authors, indicates 
an uncommon appreciation of the importance 
of instructive reading, and in this day of light, 
promiscuous story literature, her emphatic ad- 
vocacy of healthful-toned books must gratify 
every philanthropical observer. 

The book is designed for people who have not 
read much, for parents who desire advice with 
reference to the selection of books for their chil- 
dren, for those who wish to extend their ac- 
quaintance with authors in general or special 
directions. The classified lists, which occupy 
upward of seventy-five pages, will afford impor- 
tant aid to book collectors, to those who wish 
to form a library, large or small. As the price 
of a book in every practicable instance is given, 
the lists have a pertinence which will be appre- 
ciated by the reading public. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SuUR- 
GERY AND SuRGICAL PaTHotocy. By J. M. 
Carnochan, M.D., formerly Professor of Sur- 

ery in the New York Medical College, ete. 

ith Illustrations drawn from Nature. Parts 
ave. ¥ ce $1. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


In these fresh numbers of Dr. Carnochan’s 
very valuable surgical treatise, he treats in con- 
tinuance “On shock and collapse, and the pri- 
mary treatment of injuries; including the con- 
sideration of the time of election for capital op- 
erations required after extensive lesions,” and 
also introduces a new topic, viz., the ‘* Physio- 
logical conditions which modify the effects of 
shock.” The minuteness with which systemic 
phenomena in great debility and prostration are 
described, indicates careful and protracted obser- 
vation, and much close reading of the best Euro- 
pean authorities. Several of the cases in illus- 
tration are familiar, in so far as the notoriety of 
the persons injured is concerned. Among them 
are those of Poole, the prize-fighter, and James 
Fisk, both of whom died from pistol wounds. 
Dr. Carnochan considers the general pathologi- 
cal features of the cases he describes, and thus 
makes his work of much importance to the phy- 
sician as well vs to the surgeon. 

THE ETHICS OF SPIRITUALISM. A System 
of Moral Philosophy, founded on Evolution, 
and the Continuity of Man's Existence beyond 
the Grave. By Hudson Tuttle, author of 
“Arcana of Nature,” “ Antiquity of Man,” 
“Career of the God Idea in History,” ete. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 160. Price, 60 cts. Chicago: 
Religio-Philosophical Publishing House. 

“We are immortal,” the author says, in the 
opening of his buok, “‘and can not blot out our 
immortality, whether in the heaven of bappi- 
ness or in the hell of misery ; we can not escape 
the fiat of endless living.” A little further on, 





he says: “‘A correct system of morals must be 
founded, not on any supposed reverence, or an- 
cient form of faith, but on the constitution of 
man. It must be the result of a careful study 
of his physical, mental, and moral nature. No 
theory, however long received, is infallible; no 
revelation, however sacred, has the least weight 
against the demonstrated conclusions of impar- 
tial thought.” 

These quotations will be sufficient to furnish 
the reader a clew to the character of Mr. Tuttle’s 
book. He does not, it is evident from these few 
sentences, show an accord with the declarations 
of orthodoxy, except so far as the idea of im- 
mortality is concerned. His language is clear 
and incisive; his issue squarely made; and 
standing upon Evolution as his vantage ground, 
he affirms as an inevitable conclusion, that 
“Man, never having fallen, needs no redemp. 
tion.”” His analysis of mental phenomena is a 
correct one in the main, and his discussions of 
the relations of faculties, the offices and func- 
tions, are in most cases sound. Man’s suscepti- 
bility of improvement is declared to reside in his 
moral faculties ; the physical faculties, appetites, 
and propensities are, or should be, subordinate 
to the moral. When they are predominant, the 
result is necessarily deterioration. His view of 
the will agrees with that of Phrenology, in that 
it is dependent upon the action of all the facul- 
ties, and, therefore, the outcome or final deter- 
mination of their inter-action. He discusses the 
relations of capital and labor; the rights of 
women ; the duties of parents to children; the 
obligations of societies to individuals. We think 
that Mr. Tuttle has studied Phrenology, and to 
some purpose. The chapter on Self-culture in- 
dicates familiarity with our system, and, in fact, 
his insistance, that ‘‘the improvement of -man, 
physically and morally, rests in and depends 
upon himself,” confirms that opinion. Spiritual- 
ism is his religious doctrine ; to it he owes his 
convictions of man’s immortality, and from it he 
asserts his derivation of the belief that man 
should reform the inner temple of his soul, in 
order to have a healthy spiritual growth, and 
that we are not “ living for ourselves alone, but 
for the good of all.” 


HARRY THE PRODIGAL. By Mrs. E. J. 

Richmond, author of ‘“‘ The Jewelled Scrpent,” 

“ Adopted,” “Alice Grant,” etc. Price in 

cloth, $1.25. New York: National Temperance 

Society and Publication House. 

The story is @escriptive of a phase of life by 
no means unusual in our American society. The 
principal figure in the group of characters is a 
youth whose vivacity and aspiration can not 
brook the repressive routine of an old-fashioned 
farm and the austere Christianity of his father, so 
goes into the world to battle for himself. An 
occurrence at the village inn is the immediate 
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prelude of his departure from the old home. 
Before he goes, a promise is made to his mother 
that he will not drink intoxicating liquor, and 
that he will read a chapter in the Bible every 
day, and recite a little prayer which she had 
taught him in childhood. Mrs. Richmond indi- 
cates a good degree of graphic capability in her 
description of the scenes which Harry’s sailor 
life brings him among, and shows how potent 
an influence his religious practices have upon 
his habits among rough and dissolute associates. 
He proves an able teacher of righteousness, con- 
verting many from evil ways, and after years of 
wandering on the sea, returns to his old home to 
brighten and happify it. The outcome of the 
** Prodigal’s” career is almost too happy, yet we 
can not censure Mrs. Richmond for thus strong- 
ly urging the precept: ‘‘Wisdom’s ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace,” 
THE BREWERY AT TAYLORVILLE. By 
Mary Dwinell Chellis, author of “‘The Brew- 
er’s Fortune,” “ All for Money,” etc. 16mo, 


RP. . Cloth, price, $1.50. New York: 
ae Temperance Society and Publication 
ouse. 


Popularly written tales having a similar moral 
to enforce, are generally much alike, and writers 
who are given to a particular hobby, usually fall 
into a sort of routine, and exhibit what might 
be termed literary pharmacy in the compound- 
ing of their books and sketches. This is espe- 
cially the case in the preparation of didactic 
stories of the moral and temperance sort. The 
authors of those stories so prevalent and known 
by the term ‘Dime-Novels,’’ certainly pursue 
an almost cast-iron method in making them, but 
their ingredients have so wide a range in the 
domain of vice, and there is so much latitude 
permitted in the indulgence of lingual style, 
that to the average shop-girl and errand-boy, the 
“blood and thunder” in the pages of each 
wears a different aspect, and excites a different 
combination of emotions. When, then, we meet 
with a writer who makes the trite subject of 
temperance reform interesting in successive vol. 
umes, we must award to him or her special com- 
mendation. We think that Mrs. Chellis is a 
writer of such capability, as each story of hers 
which we have examined possesses its own 
features and individuality, while her object is 
the same. In the ‘‘ Brewery at Taylorville” she 
makes her story the vehicle for a series of dis- 
cussions, embracing many of the questions in- 
volved in the use of alcohol as a beverage. 
While her attack is mainly leveled at heer, 
which is generally considered a very light form 
of stimulant, she treats of the medical qualities 
of alcohol, and its influence by transmission on 
the physical and moral nature of children. She 
mingles rue and honey in the rapid succession 





of incidents, tracing the course of the intemper- 
ate and unwise to their miserable end, and por- 
traying the life of duty and honor with a like 
adherence to reality. It is an excellent story for 
youth to read and think upon. 


ON THE PLAINS AND AMONG THE PEAKS; 
or, How Mrs. Maxwell made her Natural His- 
Se. By Mary Dartt. 16mo, BP. 

. Price, paper, 50 cents. Philadelphia: 

Ciaxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

The reader remembers the very lively interest 
which was taken by visitors at the Centennial 
Exhibition in the collection of stuffed animals 
and birds, large and small, in the particular 
building devoted to special exhibits from Kan- 
sas and Colorado, and which collection was 
presided over by Mrs. Maxwell, who had ob- 
tained the specimens herself and prepared them 
with remarkable taxidermic skill. 

This book is a description of her frontier life, 
having particular relation to her career as a 
hunter and naturalist. No doubt, all who visited 
the Kansas and Colorado building will be glad 
to have a copy of the book. Written in a 
sprightly manner, abounding in incident and 
anecdote, which seem to us far more attractive 
and wonderful than the invention of the ephem- 
eral and garish novels of the Jay, besides fur- 
nishing no inconsiderable fund of solid informa- 
tion, the volume should be welcomed by the 
reading public. Appended ‘to the narrative is a 
list of the animals, birds, etc., of the collection, 
which by itself fills several pages. 


How TO HUNT AND TRAP. Containing 
full instructions for hunting the buifalo, elk, 
moose, deer, antelope, bear, fox, grouse, quail, 

e, ete. Also localities where game abounds. 
n trapping: tells you all about steel traps; 
and how trap the bear, wolf, wolverine, 
fox, lynx, badger, otter, beaver, fisher, marten, 
birds of rr ; poisoning carnivorous animals : 
with fu directions for preparing pelts for 
market, etc. By J. H. Beatty, 
idermist. 12mo. Price, $1.50 
Albert Cogswell, Publisher. 


As appears from the very full title, this 
neatly-made manual of hunting is the prepara- 
tion of a practical hunter with the rifle and trap ; 
and the title itself is so full in its detail of the 
topics considered, that it is scarcely necessary 
to make any further mention of the scope and 
objects of the volume. The style is easy and 
free, as might be expected from one who has’ 
“lived and gloried in all the varied experiences 
of the hunter’s and trapper’s life.” Dlustrations 
abound, and are generally well executed, con- 
tributing their attraction to the otherwise pleas- 
ant volume. Aside from the suggestions given 
to those who would tread the forest and thread 
the stream, there is a good deal of information , 
woven into the text with respect to the habits 
and peculiarities of wild animals and game in 
general. 


unter and Tax- 
New York: 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 
Secre of the State Board of Health of the 
State of Michigan. Fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1877. Published by authority. 
W. 8S. George & Co., State Printers. 


We are indebted to Mr. Henry C. Baker, Sec- 
retary of the Board, for this elaborate and ex- 
ceedingly interesting recital of the sanitary re- 
forms of Michigan. Not only have we the tabu- 
lated lists of mortality and disease, but also a 
series of treatises and discussions on important 
topics related to public and private sanation. 
Among articles of value incorporated with the 
report are, “‘ Heredity in its Relation to Public 
Health and to Legislation,” ‘‘ Healthful Dwell- 
ings,’’ “Baths and Batbing,’’ ‘“ Diphtheria,” 
“Scarlet Fever.’ This work and others of a 
similar nature, which we have received from 
Michigan, indicate the most laudable zeal of the 
State authorities for the physical improvement 
of the citizens of Michigan, and, on the whole, 
we are of the opinion that the older States on the 
Atlantic seaboard would do well to emulate 
Michigan’s example. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


American! EpycaTIONAL JOURNALISM AT 
Paris.—Among the awards of the Department 
of Education at the Paris Exposition is a bronze 
medal to the New England Journal of Education. 
It is gratifying to note that the highest award 
given to the Educational Journalism of any 
country comes to our American publication. 

READINGS AND ReEciTaTIons, No.2. A New 
and Choice Collection of Articles in Prose and 
Verse, embracing argument and appeal, pathos 
and humor, by the foremost temperance advo- 
cates and writers. Suitable for use in schools, or 
temperance associations, reform clubs, lodges, 
ete., and also adapted particularly to public 
and private readings. Edited by Miss Penney, 
editor of the National Temperance Orator. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. This isa 
capital little compilation, having in its ninety-six 
pages, upwards of sixty selections. Let our 
young orators at school and in the home circle 
learn such pieces as these and take up in their 
quiet, yet by no means uninfluential sphere, the 
work of moral reform and truth. A boy or girl 
earnest in the assertion of temperance principles 
may accomplish much for humanity. How 
great would be the effect if every intelligent 
youth belonging to the class termed respectable, 
should raise his or her voice for the right. A 
revolution would be brought about in the com- 
mon ways of society, and the good would re- 
joice at the no longer uncertain approach of that 
oft-mentioned period in the dim future, the 
* Millennium.” 


TALKS ON TEMPERANCE. By the Rey. Canon 





Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 12mo, pp. 158. Cloth, 60 
cents ; paper, 25 cents. Sold by J. N. Stearns, 
Publishing Agent of the National Temperance 
Society, New York. This pamphlet contains ten 
talks or sermons by the eminent English clergy- 
man, a strong man on the side of truth and 
humanity. Their titles are: ‘‘ Between the Liv- 
ing and the Dead ;” ‘* Reasons for being an Ab- 
stainer;’’ “‘Total Abstinence for the Sake of 
Ourselves and Others ;” “‘ Vow of the Nazarite ;”” 
“Vow of the Rechabites ;” “‘ The Serpent and the 
Tiger ;” “Our Duty as a Nation ;” ‘‘ Abstinence 
from Evil ;”’ “‘ Address to Teachers ;”’ “‘ Experi- 
ences of a Total Abstainer.” 


CATALOGUE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCIN- 
Nati for the Academic Year 1878-79. Indicative 
of growth in numbers and educational effi- 
ciency. 


Tue KrROGRAPHER AND STENOGRAPHER QUAR- 
TERLY MaGazinz, devoted to reform in Orthog- 
raphy, Kirography, Stenography, etc. Published 
by J B. and E. B. Smith, Amherst, Mass. This 
publication evidently finds a constituency and 
encouragement. It is very neatly arranged and 
illustrated. 


Unity: A Pamphlet Mission for Freedom, Fel- 
lowship, and Character in Religion. The number 
recently received contains an essay by Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, entitled ‘‘ Perfect Trust.” 


UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, No. 2. Published 
by the Undergraduates of the New York Uni- 
versity. A very creditable college serial. This 
number contains the admirable address delivered 
at the last alumni meetjng, by Rev Dr. Zabris. 
kie, of Boston, on ‘‘ College Life.’? Besides there 
is a variety of items witty and gossipy, inter- 
esting to college students. 


Messrs. Ditson & Co., of Boston and New 
York, send us Nos. 7 and 8 of their “‘ Musica 
Monthly ’—a collection of popular vocal and in- 
strumental music. No.7 contains six songs and 
instrumental compositions; No. 8 (the Christmas 
number), eight, by some of our most popular 
composers. Price of each No. 25 cents. 


MonTHLY WEATHER Review. Current issues 
from the oftice of the Chief Signal Officer at 
Washington, D. C. 


FARMING NEAR Home, or State Legislation 
against Hard Times: being suggestions for an 
“ Act”’ to facilitate the settlement of land, the 
promotion of agriculture, civilization and co- 
operation, and for the relief of labor and capital 
within the boundaries of the older States. Pub- 
lished by R. J. Wright. Good and practical 
hints toward social and financial improvement in. 
the Northern Atlantic States. 

















